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This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. The English section is limited 
to the years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
list for 1945 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1944 (ELH, 12. 1-34) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1945. In all 
cases when no date for the year is given, 1945 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given 
him by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for 
critical comments or for both. They are Jean-Albert Bédé 
(French) , Robert T. Ittner (German), Nicholson B. Adams 
and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish), Katharine Strelsky (Sla- 
vonic) ; and in English, Clarence D. Thorpe, Ernest Bernbaum, 
Newman I. White, Bennett Weaver, Robert Daniel, J. R. 
Derby, and James V. Logan. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


American Literature 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
The American Society of the Legion of Honor Magazine (New York) 
La Bataille (Paris) 

Bulletin des études francaises (Montreal) 
Bibliografia Hispanica 

Bulletin of Spanish stucies (Liverpool) 
The Commonweal 

Cuadernos americanos (Mexico) 
College English 

Le Canada Francais (Quebec) 
Confluences (Paris) 

Comparative literature studies (Cardiff) 
The Dublin review 

Durham University journal 

Journal of English literary history 

The Explicator 

Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 
France-Amérique (New York) 

La France au combat (Paris) 

La France Libre (London) 

French review 

Gavroche (Paris) 

Germanic review 

Hibbert journal 

Huntington Library quarterly 

Horizon (London) 

Hispanic review 

Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Jeunesse (Paris) 

Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of economic history 

Journal of the history of ideas 

Journal of modern history 

Journal of philosophy 

Kenyon review 
Lettres Frangaises (Buenos Ayres) 

Le Monde (Paris) 

Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
Modern languages 

Modern language journal 

Modern language notes 

Modern language quarterly 

Modern language review 

Messager de New York 

Modern philology 

The Nation 

Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 

The New Republic 


T&T 
USQBL 
VMHB 


N&Q 
NREL 
NSN 
NYHTB 
AL NYT 
APS P 
ASLH PHYL 
BAT PMLA 
BEF PQ 
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Notes & queries 

La nouvelle reléve (Montreal) 

New Statesmen & Nation 

New York Herold Tribune book review 
New York Times book review 

Poetry 

Phylon (The Atlanta University review) 
Publications of modern language association of America. 
Philological quarterly 

Partisan review 

Quarterly review of literature (Chapel Hill) 
Renaissance (New York) 

Review of English studies 

La République Frangaise (New York) 
Revista de Filologia Hispanica 

Revue dhistoire littéraire de la France 
Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
Revista Iberoamericana 

Revue de littérature comparée 

Revista de las Indias (Bogota) 

Revue de Paris 

Revue de la pensée frangaise (New York) 
Romanic review 

The Review of religion 

Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa 

The Shakespeare Association bulletin 
South Atlantic quarterly 

Scrutiny 

Slavonic review 

Studies in philology 

Sewanee review 

Saturday review of literature 

Thought 

Times literary supplement (London) 
Time and tide 

Universidad de Ja Habana 

United States quarterly book list 
University of Toronto Quarterly 

Virginia Magazine of history and biography 
Yale review 
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ENGLISH 


1. BrstiocRAPHY 


Brinkley, R. Florence. Some notes concerning Coleridge material 
at the Huntington Library. HLQ 8 (1945) . 312-20. 


A brief account of the Huntington collection, which is more extensive 
than is generally known. 


English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ 24 (1945). 123-68. 

The romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1944. By Charles Frederick Harrold and others. 
ELH 12 (1945). 1-34. 

Tobin, James Edward. More English plays: 1800-1850. PQ 23 
(1944) . 320-32. 


This “supplement to Allardyce Nicoll’s hand-list adds unrecorded titles, 
evidence of publication where none has been given, identification of several 
anonymous productions, and makes a preliminary contribution to the 
bibliography of early nineteenth century juvenile drama.” (J.R.D.) 


2. ENVIRONMENT: Art, Socrety, RELIGION 


Altick, Richard D. The marvelous child of the English stage. 
CE 7 (1945) . 78-85. 

The dramatic career of the Young Roscius, William Henry Best Betty. 

Aspinall, A. The social status of journalists at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. RES 21 (1945). 216-32. 

Blunden, Edmund. The Cowden Clarkes. T&T, May 26, 1945, 
pp. 436-7. 

Fast, Howard. Citizen Tom Paine. John Lane. 

Rev. by Harry Roberts, in Spectator, May 4, 1945, pp. 415-16. 

Innis, H. A. The English press in the nineteenth century: an 
economic approach. UTQ 15 (1945). 37-53. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Grecian marbles: The 
relationship between sculpture and poetry, especially in the 
Romantic Period. See ELH 12 (1945). 6. 

Rev. by René Wellek in PQ 23 (1944). 382-3. 

Liljegren, S. B. Essence and attitude in English Romanticism. 
(Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskap-Samfundet 
i Uppsala: 37: 2). Uppsala. Almquist & Wiksells. 253 pp. 
The title is too sweeping. The book, by the Professor of English Litera- 
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ture at the University of Uppsala, is confined to a study of affectations in 
manners and attire. Among the authors considered are Richardson, Sterne, 
Goethe, Byron, Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Gautier, de Musset, and Dumas. 
Tends to over-simplify literary history. (E. B.) 

Pourtales, Guy de. Berlioz et Europe romantique. Nrf. Galli- 
mard. Paris. Impreso en el Canada por Les Editions 
Variétes, Quebec, 1944, 382 pp. 

Rev. by Andrés Pardo Tovar in Revista de las Indias, No. 73 (Enero, 
1945), pp. 159-60. 

Ratchford, Fannie E., ed. Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry 
Wrenn. New York. Knopf, 1944. 

Rev. in TLS Apr. 28, p. 200; by C. J. Weber in MLN 60 (1945). 347-9. 
See TLS May 12, p. 223 (letter); TLS July 14, p. 331 (letter); TLS July 21, 
p. 343 (letter). 

Symons, A. J. A. Irving and the Irvingites. HOR 12 (1945). 
310-24. 

Account of the religious orator, Edward Irving (1792-1834), the friend 
of Carlyle, admired by, among others, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and De Quincey; 
and of the sect that grew from his preachment of the Second Coming of 
Christ. 

Thompson, J. M. The French Revolution. New York. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bruun in NYHTB May 13, p. 3; by H. W. Ehrmann in 
NR Apr. 16, pp. 524-6; by Leo Gershoy in SRL Aug. 4, p. 17; by Albert 
Guerard in N Apr. 21, p. 452; by D. C. McKay in YR 34 (1945). 740-2; 
by J. H. Wuorinen in NYT Apr. 29, p. 5. 


Tobin, James Edward: “ Early Nineteenth Century Drama,” N&Q 
188 (Apr. 21, May 5, 1945) . 156-8, 184-5. 


3. CRITICISM 


Barfield, Owen. Romanticism comes of age. Anthroposophical 
Publishing Co. 
Rev. by C. S. Lewis in Spectator, March 9, 1945, p. 224. 
Beach, J. W. A romantic view of poetry. Minneapolis. Univ. of 
Minnesota Press. 1944. See ELH 12 (1945). 4. 
Rev. by Vivienne Koch in NYHTB Aug. 5, p. 25; by C. R. Sanders in 
SAQ 44 (1945). 335; in USQBL 1 (1944). 5; by Harold E. Briggs in MLQ 6 
(1945) . 360-61. 
Fogle, Richard H. Romantic bards and metaphysical reviewers. 
ELH 12 (1945). 221-50. See under “ Shelley.” 
Kern, John D., et al. Lockhart to Croker on the Quarterly. PMLA 
60 (1945). 175-98. 
New light on the authorship of about 300 reviews in the Quarterly Review 
between 1811 and 1853. 
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Peyre, Henri. Writers and their critics: a study of misunderstand- 
ing. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Press. See ELH 12 
(1945). 6. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 17, p. 126; by René Wellek in MLN 60 (1945). 196-7. 

Taupin, René. The supremacy of lyricism. QRL, Spring, 1945, 
pp. 127-32. 

Taylor, Houghton W. “ Particular character”: an early phase of 
a literary evolution. PMLA 60 (1945). 161-74. 

The insistence of such Romantic critics as Hazlitt and Coleridge on par- 
ticularity is shown to be an important part of their revolt from neo- 
classicism. 

Ward, William S. Some aspects of the conservative attitude toward 
poetry in English criticism, 1798-1820. PMLA 60 (1945). 
386-98. 


Quotations from the magazines of the time, which show convincingly that 
fears arising mainly from the French Revolution made reviewers unduly 
sensitive to political, religious, and moral heterodoxy in their evaluations 
of new poems. (R.D.) 


4. Srupres or AuTHORS 


Austen. Brower, Reuben A. The controlling hand: Jane Austen 
and “ Pride and Prejudice.” SCR 13 (1945). 99-111. 


“What is distinctive about this mind [Austen’s] is its control: the union 
of alertness to the many possible meanings of a human action with the 
steady power of making precisely defined statements of this ambiguity.” 


Byron. Boyd, Elizabeth French. Byron’s Don Juan. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Rutgers Univ. Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 1, p. 414. 

Byron’s “On this day ” ete. Exp. 4, No. 2 (Nov., 1945). Q6. 

De Ullmann. See “ Keats.” 

Gray, Austin K. Teresa, or her demon lover. New York. Scribners. 


Rev. by Leonard Bacon in SRL Oct. 13, pp. 64-6; by Carlos Baker in 
NYT Nov. 4, pp. 1, 26. 


Hudson, A. P. Byron and the ballad. SP 42 (1945). 594-608. 
Matenko, Percy. The Goethe, Schiller, and Byron translations of 
the Saaling album. MLQ 6 (1945) . 53-69. 


Includes discussion of a German translation of the exorcism scene from 
Byron’s Manfred in the Bancroft MSS of The New York Public Library. 


Super, R. H. See “ Landor.” 

Trueblood, Paul Graham. The flowering of Byron’s genius. Palo 
Alto. Stanford Univ. Press. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT July 15, p. 8. 
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Coleridge. Bonjour, Adrien. Coleridge’s “ Hymn before sunrise.” 
See ELH 12 (1945). 7. 
Rev. by R. W. King in RES 21 (1945). 75-6. 

Bouslog, Charles S. The symbol of the sod-seat in Coleridge. 
PMLA 60 (1945) . 802-10. 

Brinkley, R. Florence. Coleridge on John Petvin and John Locke. 
HLQ 8 (1945). 277-92. 


In 1820 Coleridge read and annotated Lamb’s copy of Petvin’s Letters 
Concerning Mind. The marginalia, transcribed in this paper, supply infor- 
mation on Coleridge’s attitude toward both Petvin and John Locke. 


. Some unpublished Coleridge marginalia: Richter and 

Reimarus. JEGP 44 (1945). 113-30. 

Brown, Huntington. The gloss to The Rime of the ancient mariner. 
MLQ 6 (1945) . 319-324. 

Curry, Kenneth. A letter of Hartley Coleridge. RES 20 (1944). 

308-10. 


A letter addressed to the writer’s cousin, Edith May Southey Warter— 
“a pleasant example of [his] epistolary manner and his odd whimsical turn.” 


Davis, H. Francis. Was Newman a disciple of Coleridge? Dublin 
Review. Oct., 1945, pp. 165-73. 


In spite of many differences, the two men thought alike on numerous 
questions. Newman was not a disciple of Coleridge, but both men were 
influenced by Bishop Butler. Moreover, Newman “ was certainly a child of 
the world which Coleridge had helped to create.” 


Grubb, Gerald G. Coleridge the metaphysician. The Review and 
expositor 42 (1945). 3-23. 

Raven, A. A. Coleridge’s “ Time, real and imaginary.” Exp. 3, 
No. 4 (Feb., 1945). 33. 


Identifies the boy as imaginary time, the girl as real time, and interprets 
the poem on the basis of this symbolism. 


Schneider, Elisabeth. The “dream” of Kubla Khan. PMLA 60 
(1945). 784-801. 

Thayer, Mary Rebecca. See “ Keats.” 

De Quincey. Hendricks, Cecilia Hennel. Thomas De Quincey, 
symptomatologist. PMLA 60 (1945). 828-40. 

Proctor, Sigmund K. Thomas De Quincey’s theory of literature. 
See ELH 12 (1945). 8. 

Rev. by Elizabeth J. Sweeting in RES 21 (1945). 250-1. 

Hazlitt. Albrecht, W. P. Hazlitt and Malthus. MLN 60 (1945). 

215-26. 


Hazlitt’s interest in the practical effects of The Essay on Population “led 
him to anticipate, more fully than any other early critics, the adaptation of 
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Malthus’ principle that has been made to explain population phenomena 
since Malthus’ time.” 


Clark, Wayne D. A quotation by Hazlitt from Rousseau. MLN 
60 (1945) . 57. 


Wilcox, Stewart C. Hazlitt in the workshop. See ELH 12 (1945). 9. 
Rey. by Stanley P. Chase in MLN 60 (1945). 136-7. 


Hood. Heath-Stubbs, J. Thomas Hood: 1799-1845. T&T, April 
28, 1945, p. 350. 


The letters of Thomas Hood. From the Dilke papers in the British 
Museum. Edited with an introduction and notes by Leslie A. Marchand. 
New Brunswick (N. J.). Rutgers University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Aug. 25, p. 400. 


Thomas Hood: The poet behind the jester’s mask. TLS May 5, p. 
210; May 19, p. 235 (letter). 


Keats. Basler, Roy P. Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian urn.” Exp. 4, 
No. 1 (Oct., 1945). 6. 


Professor Basler agrees with Professor Hamm (see “Hamm” below) that 
the last statement in the Ode is the poet’s own, but sees no reason to believe 
that it is addressed to the reader rather than to the urn. 


Bate, Walter J. The stylistic development of Keats. New York. 


Mod. Lang. Asso. Books; London. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. x + 214. 


The list of studies having to do with stylistic qualities in Keats’s verse is 
becoming impressive. In addition to Ridley’s classic Keats’ Craftsmanship 
(1933), Zillman’s analysis of Keats’s sonnets (1939), and De Ullmann’s 
recent article on synaesthesia in Keats and Byron, there have been since 
1928 at least four doctoral dissertations dealing with some phase of Keats’s 
artistry: N. S. Bushnell’s Style of the Spenserian Stanzas, Sonnets, and 
Odes of Keats (Harvard, 1928), S. Arestad’s A Study of Keats’ Use of 
Imagery (Washington, 1938), Dorothy B. Van Ghent’s Image Types and 
Antithetical Structure in . .,. Keats (Univ. of California, 1942), Richard 
Fogle’s The Imagery of Keats and Shelley: A Comparative Study (Michigan, 
1943). Earlier there were, of course, the valuable excursi of De Selincourt, 
Bridges, Wolff, Rannie, and others. And now Dr. Bate presents a book 
which, for its frank preoccupation with technique, may be regarded as a 
sort of culmination of all such studies. Bate’s direct concern is with 
prosodic and rhetorical matters related to Keats’s remarkable growth in 
restraint and artistic power, and, though his interests obviously extend 
beyond the limits of formal quality, he holds himself throughout his study 
quite firmly to his last. 

Dr. Bate finds a generally consistent and distinctive development in 
Keats’s poetic style, at least up to the writing of “ Lamia” and “ The Fall 
of Hyperion.” Growth was not immediate and constant, however; and the 
most pronounced advances came after the writing of “ Isabella” in mid-1818. 
Previous to the completion of this poem, Bate finds, Keats “did not rise 
above eclectic imitation, laxity, and occasionally fitful and perhaps mis- 
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guided attempts to attain discipline and restraint” (p. 7). His earliest 
models were, in general, the conservative lyrical patterns of the preceding 
century; later, under the influence of Chapman, Fletcher, Browne, and 
Hunt, he deliberately cultivated laxity and liberality of expression. After 
“Endymion,” however, he attempted to rid his verse of this slackness. 
From the first, Keats’s writing had been conditioned by an instinctive 
craving for absorption in the poetical concrete, transmuted into an ideal of 
intensity. Retaining this ideal, his aim now became to find “means by 
which he might achieve that poetic discipline and restraint without which 
luxury and intensity are only weak license” (p. 42). The major portion of 
Bate’s book is given to an explication of the ways in which in “ Hyperion,” 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” and the great Odes Keats moved in the direction 
of this revised objective: toward a style with fewer adjectives and more 
verbs, with a firmer line and a more rigorously disciplined larger structure, 
with, at the same time, greater inevitability of word and phrase, richer 
imagery, truer music. 

Mr. Bate sees “ Lamia” and “ The Fall of Hyperion” as manifestations 
of a sudden and complete change in Keats’s entire conception of the nature 
and function of poetry. The criterion of intensity has now given place to 
an ideal of poetry of quiet power based on experience of life and know- 
ledge of one’s fellows. Stylistic modifications reflecting such a shift in view 
are to be found in “Lamia” and “The Fall,” the analyses of which Mr. 
Bate has placed in a chapter entitled “ An Uncompleted Transition.” 

Mr. Bate’s analyses are close, accurate, and productive. His book is 
technical and statistical: counting and the results of counting there are in 
abundance in its pages. But the reading of it is highly rewarding, and it is 
anything but dull: the author demonstrates that percentages and totals are 
not necessarily incompatible with an interesting presentation. He has, 
moreover, found various ways to indicate the bearing of technical mastery on 
total artistic quality, and so to illuminate what is unique and essential in 
Keats’s poetry. The volume is, incidentally, well freighted with poetic lore, 
particularly of the kind that may be gleaned from eighteenth century theory 
and practice, from which Bate conceives Keats to have derived many lessons 
in versification. 

There remain, however, questions that should be asked. For example, is 
not “ Endymion ” more important in the development of Keats’s style than 
Mr. Bate would make it appear? Indeed, are not the early poems in general 
passed by too lightly? And, was the change from the ideal of intensity as 
sudden and complete as it is represented to be? Moreover, was there neces- 
sarily irreparable conflict between the criterion of intensity and that of quiet 
power to see into the depth of things and to delineate human experience? 
Was not this less an either-or affair than one for accommodation and recon- 
ciliation? This is no place to argue such matters, but they present, I submit, 
grounds for discussion. (C.D. T.) 


Briggs, H. E. Keats’s conscious and unconscious reactions to criti- 


cism of Endymion. PMLA 60 (1945). 1106-29. 


Summoning Freud as expert witness in the case, Professor Briggs finds 
that varied evidences of a deeply troubled spirit in Keats during the latter 
part of 1818 and 1819 may be related to the unfavorable reviews of 
Endymion. These reviews were a “ bitterly disturbing experience ” to Keats 
with immediate and prolonged effects upon his life and poetry. (C.D. T.) 
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Churchill, R. C. Keats and Marlowe. Contemporary review 251 
(1945) . 173-9. 


Mr. Churchill speculates upon what was lost to literature through the 
early deaths of Keats and Marlowe. 


De Ullmann, Stephen. Romanticism and synaesthesia: a compara- 
tive study of sense transfer in Keats and Byron. PMLA 60 
(1945) . 811-27. 


The author analyzes the complete poetic works of Keats and Byron, show- 
ing the quite different qualities of synaesthetic imagery to be found therein. 
Byron’s synaesthesia, less frequent in occurrence than Keats’s, is a surface 
thing, conventional, merely ornamental; Keats’s sense transfers, in contrast, 
are “ striking, personal, and original,” the result of an experience of psycho- 
logical realities. Byron was merely keeping in line with the mildly synaes- 
thetic fashions of the day; Keats was impelled by an inner urge to reflect 
the interplay of sensations in his own mind. (C.D. T.) 


Fogle, R. H. A reading of Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes.” CE 6 
(1945) . 325-8. 


An interpretation in terms of imagery, through which Dr. Fogle presents a 
romantic poem erected on a foundation of actuality and conveying essential 
values. (C.D.T.) 


Ford, George H. Keats and the Victorians: a study of his influ- 
ence and rise to fame, 1821-1895. New Haven. Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 1944. See ELH 12 (1945). 10-11. 


Rev. by C. M. Cuyler in MLN 60 (1945). 350-1; by C. D. Thorpe in 
ELH 12 (1945). 10; by John Heath-Stubbs in T&T (1945). 459-60; in TLS 
June 9, 1945, p. 272; by Editor and others in UTQ 14 (1945). 323-4; by 
Alan Walback in Life and Letters 47 (Nov. 1945). 119-20; by C. M. Cuyler 
in MLN 60 (1945). 350-1; in TLS June 9, p. 272; in USQBL 1 (1945). 6. 


Hamm, Victor M. Keats’ “ Ode on a Grecian urn.” Exp. 3. No. 7 
(May, 1945). 56. 


Believing that the final-statement in the poem is addressed by the poet to 
the reader, Mr. Hamm suggests a new interpretation of the lines about 
beauty and truth. . 


Heath-Stubbs, John. Greek and Gothic in Keats. T&T Oct. 27, 
1945, pp. 899-900. 


Keats’ greatest poetry is in the Gothic mood. He was never able to 
absorb the Greek ideal into his Romantic gift. 


Keats and ourselves. TLS Nov. 10, 1945, p. 535. 


An editorial written on the occasion of the reopening of the Keats House 
in Hampstead after repair of the principal war damage. Now that peace 
has returned, it is fitting to honor the poet for his “daring spirit” and 
“ militant type.” We all expect the renewal of what is lovely and good in 
the post-war world. Therefore Keats should have new meaning for us—and 
gain new admirers. (C.D. T.) 
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Lecomte, Edward S. Endymion in England: the literary history 

of a myth. New York. King’s Crown Press, 1944. 

Mr. Lecomte studies the use of the Endymion myth in English litera- 
ture, giving a prominent place to Keats, whom he finds to be the most 
successful of all in his treatment of and additions to the original Greek 
story. (C.D.T.) 

Rev. by D. T. Starnes in MLN 60 (1945). 423-4; by Douglas Bush in 
JEGP 44 (1945). 105-6; in TLS June 9, p. 272. 


Miles, Josephine. From good to bright: a note in poetic history. 
PMLA 60 (1945). 744-66. 


Contains comments on Keats’s use of “ bright.” 
Pitcher, S. M. Keats’ “ Ode to a nightingale.” Exp. 3. No. 5 


(March, 1945). 39. 

A brief unsigned account of the reopening of the House on October 27. 
A list of interesting Keatsiana and relics of the Keats family abroad is 
included. 

Reopening of Keats house. TLS Nov. 3, p. 528. 

Includes concise statement of recent accessions of interest to Keats 
specialists. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar. The validity of the poetic vision: Keats and 

Spenser. MLR 40 (1945). 1-7. 

Illustrated by Keats’ odes “On a Grecian urn” and “To a nightingale ” 
and Spenser’s “ Bower of bliss.” 

Tate, Allen. A reading of Keats (1). The American scholar 15 

(Winter, 1945-6) . 55-63. . 

This is the first of two parts of an anniversary article on Keats, the 
second of which will be an analysis of the great Odes. Until the essay has 
appeared in full, summary and comment may be postponed. In the mean- 
time it is pleasant to quote these interesting sentences from the last para- 
graph: “ Keats seems to me to have been, in England at any rate, the 
master of the central experience of his age. His profound honesty, his 
dislike of system and opinion as substitutes for what the imagination is 
actually able to control, and his perfect artistic courage, will keep him not 
only among the masters of English poetry but among the few heroes of 
literature.” (C.D. T.) 

Thayer, Mary Rebecca. Keats and Coleridge: “La Belle Dame 

Sans Merci.” MLN 60 (1945) . 270-2. 

Miss Thayer suggests that Keats’s “La Belle Dame” may have owed 
something to Coleridge’s “ Love.” 

Transformation Two. (Ed.) Stefan Schimanski and Henry Truce. 


London. Lindlay Drummond. 
A collection of critical writings containing an essay on Keats by Ivan 
Bunin. 
Rev. in TLS, January 13, p. 16. 
Winch, Charles. Keats’s Charmian. T&T Nov. 10, p. 941. 
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Wright, H. G. Has Keats’s “ Eve of St. Agnes” a tragic ending? 
MLR (1945). 90-4. 

Lamb. Anthony, Katharine. The Lambs. New York. Knopf. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT Mar. 18, p. 4; by R. E. Roberts in SRL 

May 26, pp. 10-11; by G. F. Whicher in NYHTB Mar. 18, p. 5. 

Barnett, George Leonard. Dating Lamb’s contributions to the 
Table book. PMLA 60 (1945). 602-5. 

Landor. The independence of Landor. TLS Jan. 27, p. 39. 

Super, R. H. Landor and the “Satanic school.” SP 42 (1945). 

793-810. 

. When Landor left home. MLQ 6 (1945) . 325-6. 

Scott. Kern, John D. An unidentified review, possibly by Scott. 
MLQ 6 (1945). 327-8. 

Scott’s “ County Guy.” Exp. 3, No. 5 (March, 1945). Q13. 

Scott’s “ Proud Maisie.” Exp. 4, No. 2 (Nov., 1945). 14. 
Comment on the poem sung by the dying Madge Wildfire in The Heart 

of Midlothian. 

Struve, Gleb. (Ed.) Scott letters discovered in Russia. (Reprinted 
from Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 28, No. 2, 
December, 1944.) Manchester. Manchester University 
Press. ; 

Shelley. Cameron, Kenneth Neill. Shelley and the reformers. 
ELH 12 (March, 1945) . 62-86. 


A comprehensive analysis of Shelley’s three prose treatises on reform, 
against a background of the reform movement of the times. Finds Shelley’s 
attitude on the whole moderate, as compared with Cobbett, Cartright and 
Spence, more definitely related in his two Marlow pamphlets to the ideas 
of such moderates as Cobbett and Hunt, but tending more toward the radi- 
cal position in A Philosophical View of Reform. The difference is clear, as 
Professor Cameron states it, but I am not quite sure that it represents s0 
much a difference in Shelley’s fundamental views as a difference in state- 
ment and emphasis due to the different general purpose of A Philosophical 
View, since the more radical statements there are mainly positions to be 
assumed if moderation fails. Professor Cameron shows that Shelley was 
thoroughly acquainted with all shades of current reformism, but was in his 
whole view genuinely independent of any particular faction or influence, and 
more philosophic in his attitude than the “ practical” reformers. (N.I. W.) 


. Shelley’s use of source material in “ Charles I.” MLQ 6 
(June, 1945). 197-210. 


Analyzes Shelley’s indebtedness to several known sources and in par- 
ticular to two new ones, namely, Mrs. Catherine Macaulay’s History of 
England and Bulstrode Whitelock’s Memorials of the English Affairs, etc. 
The latter depends solely on internal evidence, but seems plausible. 


(N.I. W.) 
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Cameron, Kenneth N., and Horst Frenz. The stage history of 

Shelley’s The Cenci. PMLA 60 (1945) . 1080-1105. 

Clark, D. L. An unpublished Shelley letter. MLN 60 (1945). 

330-33. 

Fogle, Richard H. Romantic bards and metaphysical reviewers. 

ELH 12 (1945). 221-51. 

Considers the “ New ” critics—Eliot, Ransom, Tate, Leavis, Richards, and 
Brooks—with special attention to their attacks on Shelley’s imagery. The 
attacks are re-stated with a clearness and fairness that will make them 
more comprehensible to the average Shelleyan (who will still find them 


difficult), and are patiently considered and answered, point by point. 
(N.I. W.) 
Forman, Elsa. ‘“ The Cenci.” TLS, November 10, 1945, p. 535. 

Correcting an error in the date ascribed to the 1922 performance of the 

play, in Hicks and Clarke: A Stage Version of Shelley’s Cenci. 
Hamilton, G. Rostrevor. Shelley’s own English: the magazine of 

the English Association. 5 (Summer, 1945). 149-53. 

Studies Shelley’s use of “own” in such phrases as “ his own,” “ her own,” 
etc., and suggests that this usage may be a faint reflection from Shelley’s 
philosophic ideas. The latter part of the paper dissents mildly from T. S. 
Eliot’s strictures on Shelley. (N.I. W.) 

Hicks, Arthur C., and Clarke, R. Milton. A Stage version of 

Shelley’s Cenci. Caldwell, Idaho. The Caxton Printers. 

1945. 

An acting version of the play as acted by the Bellingham Theatre Guild 
in March, 1940, with amplified and modernized stage directions and a critical 
and historical introduction which provides the fullest available stage history 
and vigorously asserts The Cenci’s capacity for success as a modern stage 
production. (N.I. W.) 

Reviewed in TLS, October 27, 1945, p. 509. Cf. Nov. 10, p. 535; by 
Carlos Baker in NYT, Oct. 14, p. 32. 

Jenny, Shirley Carson. The fortune of eternity—Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. New York. William-Frederick Press. 


A “clairaudient psychic’s” transmission of “The Fortune of Eternity ” 
and “The Script of Christ” (two pieces of prose) as transmitted to her by 
“ clairaudient dictation ” from the poet, together with a few poems. (Shelley's 
voice is considerably altered in the transmission.) (N.I. W.) 
Jones, Frederick L. Shelley and Hogg. TLS, June 23, 1945, p. 295. 
Quotes evidence from the recently published The Athenians that Hogg 
was more of a radical in his youth than he later represented to be the case. 
Lea, F. A. Shelley and the Romantic revolution. Routledge. 
Rev. b;y Janet A. Smith in Spectator, Aug. 10, 1945, p. 134; in TLS, 
July 21, p. 344. 


The Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Ed. by Frederick L. 
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Jones. 2 vols. Norman, Okla. Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 

1944. 

Rev. by W. C. DeVane in YR 35 (1945). 153-5; by Emery Neff in NYT 
Jan. 14, p. 4; by USQBL 1 (1945). 14; by Carl Grabo in MLN 60 (1945). 
572-73; in TLS Jan. 6, p. 8. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. “ Epipsychidion” and “The Hound of 
Heaven.” TLS March 17, 1945, p. 127. 

Suggests the derivation of five lines of Thompson’s poem from “ Epipsy- 
chidon,” 230-4. 

Ratchford, Fannie E., and Manly, Walter. Shelley meets the Texas 
legislature. Southwest review 30 (Winter, 1945). 161-166. 
Reviews the history of Shelley’s first five publications and traces the few 

surviving copies of each, with special attention to the copies in the Univer- 
sity of Texas library. The first jour were acquired with the Stark and 
Wrenn collections; the Necessity of Atheism was purchased for $9300 in 


1939 and was the cause of an unsuccessful attack upon the university in 
the state legislature. (N.I. W.) 


Scott, Walter Sidney (Ed.). Shelley at Oxford: The early corre- 
spondence of P. B. Shelley with his friend T. J. Hogg, to- 
gether with letters of Mary Shelley and T. L. Peacock and a 
hitherto unpublished prose fragment by Shelley. The 
Golden Cockerel Press. 

Rev. in TLS May 5, p. 212. 

Shelley and Harriet Westbrook. NSN Feb. 24, p. 126; March 3, 
p. 142; Mar. 10, p. 158. 

Light on the mature life of Shelley’s daughter Ianthe. 

Shelley’s “ Final Chorus” from “ Hellas.” Exp. 4, No. 1 (Oct., 
1945). Q2. 


Is the “new Ulysses” a reference to the Greek bandit-warrior Odysseus, 
half-brother to Trelawney’s wife? 


Smith, Robert Metcalf, .in collaboration with Martha Mary 
Schlegel, Theodore George Ehrsam, and Louis Addison 
Waters. The Shelley Legend. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


The Shelley Legend is a term invented by the authors for the conception 
of Shelley’s life and works fostered by Mary Shelley and later by Lady 
Shelley and Sir Percy, the poet’s son. They trace the history of Shelley 
scholarship in the light of the family’s efforts to influence it. The efforts 
of the family have in the main been well known to Shelley scholars, but it is 
the contention of this book that they have been far more extensive and 
disreputable than has been recognized, involving the use of forged docu- 
ments, and that they have been so successful that fifty per cent of all 
Shelleyan biography today needs to be rewritten because it has been made 
untrustworthy by this influence. Most Shelley scholars now writing are 
explicitly or implicitly accused of having been influenced by it. 
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A few new items of secondary importance have been added from diaries 
and Victorian letters, and a new approach has been added by the examina- 
tion of several suspected documents by a handwriting expert. There is an 
interesting special study of the history and methods of “ Major Byron,” 
the notorious forger of Shelleyana and Byroniana. Probably most readers 
will be satisfied that the half dozen or more suspected documents examined 
are proved to be forgeries; Shelley specialists will probably continue doubt- 
ful about some of them. The claim is made that reliable Shelleyan biog- 
raphy is impossible until hundreds of original documents are subjected to 
similar analyses, to which Shelley scholars will reply that more thorough 
methods are needed than those applied in the documents here examined, 
that the documents here examined are in no single case sole sources for any 
biographical fact of even secondary importance, that the known history of 
most Shelley letters of importance places them beyond the suspicion of 
forgery. 

This volume will nevertheless be of some value to scholarship for its 
re-emphasis of De Ricci’s already well-known warning against forgers; but 
it is the collector, rather than the biographer, who stands most in need of it. 

There are numerous instances of circular argument, incomplete, inadequate, 
or biassed use of data, misunderstanding of Shelley’s poetry, and unbased 
imputation of motives which will make the informed reader wary of accept- 
ing a number of conclusions. (N.I. W.) 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT Nov. 18, pp. 7, 28-9; by Jean C. S. Wilson 
in SRL Dec. 22, pp. 8-9; in Time Nov. 19, pp. 103-5. 

Thomson, James S. The unbinding of Prometheus. UTQ 15 

(1945). 1-16. 

White, Newman Ivey. Portrait of Shelley. New York. Knopf. 

Since, as Professor White assures us, “ This book is a condensation of my 
Shelley,” and since the Shelley has been amply reviewed, one cannot permit 
himself to speak of this excellent work as fully as otherwise he might desire. 
However, the present volume, while relieved of the heavy documentation 
which marked the first, is in no way shorn of the authority derived from 
the vast research which went into the first. This, too, is a significant book. 
Here is no mongering, but industrious scholarship rather and artistry bent 
upon a complete study. Although subsequent discoveries may high-light 
certain features of the poet, the scholar and the layman alike will turn to 
this volume when they wish to see a whole portrait of Shelley. (B. W.) 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT Nov. 18, pp. 7, 28-9; by W. C. DeVane in 
YR 35 (1945). 153-5. 

Sydney Smith. “The Smith of Smiths.” TLS Feb. 24, p. 90. 

A centenary article. 

Southey. Early, Benjamin W. Southey MSS. TLS June 23, p. 295. 

Havens, Raymond D. Southey’s Specimens of the later English 
Poets. PMLA 60 (1945). 1066-79. 

Simmons, Jack. Southey. London. Collins. 

Rev. by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, Apr. 20, 1945, pp. 364-6; in TLS, 
April 21, p. 186; by Vivian Mercier in Dublin Magazine 20 (Oct.-Dec., 
1945), 50-1; by Stephen Potter in NSN, June 30, p. 425. 
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Henry Kirke White. Ward, W.S. Was Henry Kirke White a 
victim of the review press? MLN 60 (1945) . 337-38. 
Wordsworth. Brooks, Cleanth. The intimations of the Ode. KR 

8 (1946) . 80-102. 


Caldiero, Frank. A note on Wordsworth, Brooke, and Masefield. | 


N&Q 189 (1945). 104. 
Wordsworth’s “the eternal mind (Ode. 114)” used by Brooke (The 
Soldier. 1) and Masefield (Sonnet. 2). 
Darbishire, Helen. A phrase of Wordsworth’s. RES 21 (1945). 
60-62. 
In such phrases as “along the heart,” “along the blood,” “along my 


dreams,” Miss Darbishire observes that the word “ along” indicates a silent 
drawing of the power of sense into the soul. 


De Selincourt, E. (Ed.). The poetical works of William Words- 

worth. See ELH 12 (1945). 16. 

Rev. by R. D. Havens in MLN 60 (1945). 195-6; by Edith C. Batho in 
MLR 40 (1945). 318-19; by Edith J. Morley in RES 21 (1945). 71. 

De Selincourt, Oliver. Wordsworth’s lodging during his schooldays 

at Hawkshead. RES 21 (1945). 329-30. 

The author suggests that Wordsworth lodged, not at Ann Tyson’s cottage, 
Hawkeshead, “but in Colthouse, a small group of houses .. . just off the 
main road to Sawrey.” In his Poetical Works, Knight has a footnote to the 
effect that when Wordsworth took his son William to Hawkeshead, he 
“ pointed to a house on the eastern side of the valley, and out of the village 
altogether.” (B. W.) 

Hartsell, Earl H. Wordsworth’s 1835 “ Postscript ”: an advanced 

program for labor. SP 42 (1945). 617-26. 

Letters of Dora Wordsworth. Ed. by Howard P. Vincent. Chicago. 

Packard & Co., 1944. 

Rev. by Frederika Beatty in NYT Jan. 28, p. 4; by George L. Marsh in 
MP 43 (1945). 148-9; by E. N. S. Thompson in PQ 24 (1945). 96; by 
Willard H. Bonner in MLQ 6 (1945). 358-60. 

McNulty, John Bard. Autobiographical vagaries in Tintern Abbey. 

SP 42 (1945). 81-6. 

Admitting the vagaries on the level of flat fact, where poetry is not 
intended, Mr. McNulty rightly concludes: “A persistent attempt to har- 
monize the biographical statements in a poem like Tintern Abbey with 
those in others of Wordsworth’s poems can only result in a distortion of the 
facts of the poet’s inner life.” (B. W.) 

. Wordsworth’s tour of the Wye: 1798. MLN 60 (1945). 
291-5. 

This article carries a sketch making clear “ Wordsworth’s tour of the 
Wye River in 1798.” Mr. MeNulty calls attention to the fact that the 
“Lines” were not composed above Tintern Abbey, but were “ composed 
several miles below,” while the poet was on his way back to Bristol. (B. W.) 
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Meyer, George Wilbur. Wordsworth’s formative years. See ELH 
12 (1945). 17. 
Rev. by Helen Darbishire in RES (1945). 71-3. 


Purcell, J. M. A note on the revision of “ The Prelude.” MLQ 6 
(1945). 51-52. 


The seventeen rhyming couplets in the 1805 version of The Prelude had 
been reduced to ten by 1850,—presumably because Wordsworth wished to 
avoid end rhyme and hence removed the most conspicuous instances. 


(J. R. D.) 


Smith, J. C. A study of Wordsworth. London. Oliver & Boyd, 
1944. 
Rev. by Basil Willey in RES 21 (1945). 73-4; by Edith Batho in MLR 
40 (1945). 318-19. 
Stallknecht, Newton P. Strange seas of thought: studies in Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s philosophy of man and nature. Durham. 
Duke University Press. 
Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR 40 (1945). 318-19; by Frederika Beatty 
in NYT Sept. 23, p. 25. 
Sutherland, J. R. Wordsworth and Pope. New York. Oxford 
University Press. 1944. 
Ward, William S. Wordsworth, the Lake Poets, and their con- 
temporary magazine critics, 1798-1820. SP 42 (1945). 87- 
113. 


Through examining the contemporary reviews (a list of magazines is 
included), Mr. Ward traces the changes in the attitude of critics in their 
dealing with the work of Wordsworth. Their initial apathy began to 
change to opposition. By 1807 (Poems, in Two Volumes), only one of 
thirteen reviews was favorable. By 1814, however, The Excursion won 
eleven favorable reviews out of thirteen. Although Peter Bell and The 
Waggoner roused opposition, The River Duddon (1820) gained ten favor- 
able reviews out of eleven. The essential opposition to Wordsworth was 
to his theory of language and to his “ commonplace and vulgar subjects.” 

(B. W.) 


Wells, John Edwin. Wordsworth and the railways in 1844-1845. 
MLQ 6 (1945) . 34-50. 
A carefully documented account of Wordsworth’s opposition to the build- 
ing of railways in the Lake Country. 
Wiley, Autrey Nell. Wordsworth’s Travelling cripple. MLN 60 
(1945) . 272-73. 
Miss Wiley identifies “ A travelling cripple (The Prelude, VII, 203)” as 
Samuel Horsey, King of the Beggars. 
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FRENCH 
(By Jean-Albert Bédé) 


1. GENERAL 


Chabas, Juan. La vuelta al romanticismo. ULH 3 (1944). 86-101. 

A look at the new literature in the light of the old. Numerous references 
to French romanticism. 

Delattre, André. Quelques lettres inédites de la période romanti- 

que. RR 36 (1945). 32-7. 

A handful of letters from George Sand, Royer-Collard, Molé, Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore, Michelet, Stendhal, and Lamennais—most of them ad- 
dressed to Sainte-Beuve. The original mss. were found in the Public 
Library of Geneva (Jean-Gabriel Eynard fund). All were hitherto unpub- 
lished except that from Lamennais. 

Engstrom, Alfred G. The formal short story in France and its 

development before 1850. SP 42 (1945). 627-39. 

“The word formal is employed in a special sense. By formal short 
story is meant the category of brief fiction that satisfies exacting demands 
in narrative structure, content, and development.”—Under this heading Pro- 
fessor Engstrom examines works by Nodier, Balzac, Mérimée, Gautier, 
Nerval, and Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Freemantle, Anne. Christmas in literature. C 43 (1945). 185-8. 


A rapid sketch with no scholarly pretenses. France is represented by one 
single allusion (to Hugo’s Les Misérables) . 

Gaunt, William. The Aesthetic adventure. New York. Harcourt, 

Brace. 

Rev. by Albert Guerard in NYT May 20, p. 3; by Paul Goodman in NR 
May 21, p. 714 and 716; by Ben Ray Redman in SRL May 26, p. 9; by 
Joseph Wood Krutch in N June 23, 698-700; by Cuthbert Wright in C 42 
(1945). 121-3; by Marshall McLuhan in SR 53 (1945). 674-7. 

The French origins of the aesthetic and bohemian movement in art and 
literature are rather inadequately treated in the first chapter (“A Con- 
tinental State of Mind”). In the words of one critic: “ while Mr. Gaunt is 
aware that all the big game is French, his space is mainly given to Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, Pater, Ruskin, Moore, Whistler, and Wilde.” 

Gorsse, Pierre de. Villégiatures romantiques. Paris. Ed. du 

Pavois, 1944. 

Romantic lovers (Ramond de Carbonniéres, Chateaubriand, Vigny, Hugo, 
George Sand, et al.) against a Pyrenean background. This work for the 
general public makes intelligent use of J. Fourcassié’s scholarly study, Le 
Romantisme et les Pyrénées. 

Martino, Pierre. L’Epoque romantique en France. Paris. Boivin 

(Le Livre de l’Etudiant) . 


According to this competent scholar, any general study of French roman- 
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ticism must be one of debates rather than individuals. Consequently he 
devotes five chapters out of thirteen to an analysis of classical elements and 
conservative forces at play during the romantic period. It is somewhat 
strange that a book thus conceived should make no mention of romanticism 
in the arts. 


Rude, Fernand. Le Mouvement ouvrier 4 Lyon de 1827 a 1832. 

Paris. Ed. Domat-Monchrestien. 

Any student concerned with the origins of social romanticism in France 
will recognize the propriety of listing this very important work in the present 
bibliography. 

Rudwin, Maximilien. Shakspere en France. SAB 20 (1945). 110- 

A summary (in French). 

Saulnier, Verdun L. La Littérature du siécle romantique en France. 

Paris. Presses Universitaires de France. 

The author is engaged in writing a series of short histories of French 
literature: cf. his Littérature du siécle classique (1943); Littérature du siécle 
philosophique (1944); Litérature du Moyen-Age (1944). 

Schrade, Leo. On Beethoven in France: a reply. RR 36 (1945). 

70-8. 

The author of Beethoven in France takes exception to Professor Paul H. 
Lang’s review of his book in RR 35 (1944). 73-82. Following his reply a 
“comment” by Professor Ling (p. 78-80) closes the controversy. 

Siches, Luis Recaséns. El romanticismo aleman y el romanticismo 

francés. CA 24 (1945). 83-108. 

In sharp contrast to German romanticism, its French counterpart re- 
mained moderate, even conservative, and maintained most of the human 
and humane values of classicism. For a somewhat similar view (though not 
involving a comparison with Germany), see Pierre Martino, above. 

Van Tieghem, Philippe. Le Romantisme frangais. Paris. Presses 

Universitaires de France, 1944. 

A short history (128 pages). 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Ballanche. George, Albert Joseph. Pierre-Simon Ballanche: pre- 
cursor of romanticism. Syracuse University Press. 

The exponent of the “ palingénésie sociale” at last comes into his own. 

Earlier studies by Charles Huit and Gaston Frainnet (both in 1904) had 

become obsolete. An excellent chapter in Herbert J. Hunt’s Epic in nine- 

teenth-century France (Oxford, 1941) stressed the not inconsiderable value 

of Ballanche as a poet, but it remained for Professor George to cast a fuller 

light on the dual personality of the man: a Catholic and a gentle bourgeois 

in his private life—a prophet and a Messiah in his prose and verse which 

heralded the mystical outpourings of Quinet, Hugo, and others. The book 
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has been prefaced by Professor Fernand Baldensperger with his usual 
authority. 
Balzac. Baldensperger, Fernand. Note sur deux noms propres de 
la Comédie Humaine. MLN 60 (1945) . 50-2. 
“La Fosseuse” in Le Médecin de Campagne; “ Ferragus” in Les Treize 
and La Fille aux yeux d’or. 
Billy, André. Vie de Balzac. Paris. Flammarion, 2 vols., 1944. 
Rev. by V. 8S. Pritchett in NSN 30 (1945). 283-4. 
Bonnet-Roy, Dr. P. Balzac, les médecins, la médecine et la science. 
Paris. Ed. des Horizons de France, 1944. 
Rev. by Emile Henriot in M Jan. 17. 
Pertinent remarks on Balzac’s peculiar mixture of romanticism and 
realism, together with a more questionable study of his personal pathology. 
Carriere, Joseph M. Unnoticed translations of Balzac in American 
periodicals. MLN 60 (1945). 234-41. 
These are addenda to Benjamin Griffith’s weak Balzac en Amérique (Paris 
dissertation, 1930). It is a pity that Rubin Cohen’s Columbia University 
dissertation, Balzac in the United States, should not yet have seen the light 


of day. The same additions—and many more—would be found in this 
remarkable work. 


Engstrom, Alfred G. (see Sec. 1). 

Raine, Kathleen. La Comédie Humaine. 
39-46. 
“No writer ever gave vice a fairer, a more glamorous showing than did 


Balzac. . . . The more amazing that heaven and the bourgeoisie could 
survive a hell so magnificent.” 


Baudelaire. Charles Baudelaire, poet of France. ASLH 16 
(1945) . 33-46. 
Bennett, Joseph D. Baudelaire: a criticism. Princeton University 
Press, 1944. 
Rev. by Lawrence B. Leighton in KR 7 (1945). 321-4; by Margaret 
Gilman in MLN 60 (1945). 274-6; by Edouard Roditi in P 66 (1945). 
48-51; by George Anthony in PR 12 (1945). 266-8; by Andrew Chiappe in 
RREL 10 (1945). 95-101; by F. A. Bridgers in SAQ 44 (1945). 333-4; by 
Robert Lowell in SR 53 (1945). 138-40. 
For a comment see our bibliography for 1944. 
Bondy, L. J. The Legacy of Baudelaire. UTQ 14 (1945). 414-30. 
Within its limits—a good treatment of the question. 
Boucher, F., d’Eugny, A. et Coursaget, R. Au temps de Baudelaire, 
Guys et Nadar. Paris. Ed. du Chéne. 
Presumably 1945. Unavailable at the present writing. 
Caubet, Dr. Louis. Un ennemi de la société: Baudelaire révolu- 
tionnaire. BAT Mar. 15. 


The author appears to ignore Baudelaire’s later repudiation of his revo- 
lutionary activities in 1848. 


DR No. 434 (1945). 
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Feuillerat, Albert. Baudelaire et sa mére. Montreal. Ed. Variétés, 
1944. 
Rev. by George Anthony in PR 12 (1945). 266-8. ; 

Frangon, Marcel. Poe et Baudelaire. PMLA 60 (1945). 841-59. 


The main purpose of this study is to pull both Poe and Baudelaire away 
from the “aesthetic ” (art for art’s sake) current and back to romanticism. 
They share in its mystical conception of poetry, its aversion to classical 
rationalism, its sense of mystery, its attachment to moral and idealistic 
values. 


. L’Unité des Fleurs du Mal. PMLA 60 (1945). 1130-7. 


A sequel to the preceding article. The deep unity of Les Fleurs du Mal 
is moral in its nature; the title “Spleen et Idéal” is not antithetic but 
symbolizes the two complementary aspects of a same reality. 


Jones, P. Mansell. Poe and Baudelaire: the “ affinity.” MLR 40 
(1945) . 279-83. 

A concise état présent of this perennial question. “ Two conclusions seem 
valid: that Baudelaire’s sense of affinity with Poe was stimulated by a belief 
in similar misfortunes and that its strongest pull operated through the tales 
and the ideas rather than through the poems; or between the mind reflected 
in the tales and ideas and that of the man who translated or adapted them.” 
This interpretation may be usefully compared with the personal views 
expressed by the same author in MLR 39 (1944). 236-46. 

Massin, Jean. Baudelaire devant la douleur. Paris. Ed. Sequana, 
1944. 

One of the outstanding Baudelaire essays written in France during the 
war. 

Mespoulet, Marguerite. Préface 4: Mon coeur mis a nu. Fusées. 
Choix de maximes consolantes sur l'amour. Mexico. Ed. 
Quetzal, 1945. 

Rev. by Albert Gaudin in FR 19 (1945). 184-5. 

An excellent 38-page commentary by a most competent scholar. 

Parmenie, A. Charles Baudelaire et l’éditeur Hetzel: sept lettres 


inédites. NL July 12. 

Seven letters of 1863-4 referring to the Petits poémes en prose. The 
original mss. are in the possession of Mme Fernand Bonnier de la Chapelle. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul. Un Collége spirituel. CFL nouv. série, No. 1 

(1945) . 9-18. 

The philosopher of existentialism applies his dialectical vigor to the sub- 
ject of Baudelaire’s dandyism. He represents the poet’s attitude as the 
subtle reaction of an outcast. This is part of a more important essay on 
Baudelaire to be published as a preface to his Ecrits intimes. 

Vordtriede, Werner. Direct echos of French poetry in Stefan 

George’s works. MLN 60 (1945) . 461-8. 

Mainly Baudelairian echos. 
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Bertrand. Rudwin, Maximilien. Aloysius Bertrand. RPF 4 
(1945). No. 8. 19-22. 

Beyle: see Stendhal. 

Chateaubriand. Gorsse, Pierre de (see Sec. 1). 

Lot, Fernand. En relisant les Mémoires d’outre-tombe: Chateau- 
briand prophéte. GAV Feb. 15. 

Malakis, Emile. The first use (?) of couleur locale in French 
literary criticism. MLN 60 (1945). 98-9. 


Chateaubriand is generally assumed to have been the first to borrow this 
term from the painter’s vernacular (1811). However, profuse examples of 
its use are to be found in the works of La Harpe and presumably of other 
XVIIIth-century critics. 


Martin-Chauffier, Louis. Chateaubriand, ou l’Obsession de la 
pureté. Paris. N.R.F., 1944. 
Quoted by title. Unavailable at the present writing. 

Nicolle, André. Ouvrard and the French expedition in Spain in 
1823. JMH 17 (1945). 193-201. 


Provides interesting sidelights on Chateaubriand’s tenure as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Comte: see Vigny, Evans. 

Constant. Arland, Marcel. Adolphe et Benjamin Constant. FL 
10 (1945). 21-6. 
Calls Constant’s famous psychological novel a “ témoignage irremplagable.” 

Levaillant, Maurice. Benjamin Constant et Madame Récamier. 
RP 52 (1945). 15-32. 


Constant’s Journal intime records the impetuous passion which he felt, at 
the age of 48, for Juliette Récamier. To the pages already published by 
Gustave Rudler (Revue des études napoléoniennes, Jan.-Mar., 1915) M. 
Levaillant, who may well be called the definitive historian of Madame 
Récamier, now adds—with, illuminating comments—a fragment for Sept.- 
Oct., 1814. The original ms. is in the hands of Professor Charles Lenormant. 


Desbordes-Valmore, Marceline: see Delattre, André (Sec. 1). 

Dumas pére. Leslie, John Kenneth. Towards the vindication of 
Zorrilla: the Dumas-Zorrilla question again. HR 13 (1945). 
288-93. 


Attacks some of the strongest evidence in support of the view that the 
Spanish dramatist knew and used Dumas’s Don Juan de Marana (1836) 
when he wrote his own Don Juan Tenorio (1844). 


Erckmann-Chatrian: see Engstrom, Alfred G. (Sec. 1). 
Flaubert. Auriant. Onze lettres inédites de Gustave Flaubert. 
FA Dec. 2. 
The source of these few letters is not given. Variously dated and ad- 
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dressed to several correspondents, they reflect Flaubert in his familiar 
moods: facing financial difficulties, seeking documents for his novels, etc. 


Gérard-Gailly, Emile. Le Grand amour de Flaubert. Paris. Ed. 
Aubier, 1944. 


Amounts to a re-edition of two well-known books by the same scholar, 
both out of print: Flaubert et les Fantémes de Trouville (La Renaissance du 
Livre, 1930), and L’Unique passion de Flaubert: “Madame Arnoux” (Le 
Divan, 1932). 

Seznec, Jean. Flaubert historien des hérésies dans la Tentation. 

RR 36 (1945). 200-21 and 314-28. 


Professor Seznec continues his brilliant and exhaustive study of Flaubert’s 
sources in La Tentation de Saint-Antoine. See our bibliography for 1943 
and 1944. 

Gautier. Brown, Donald F. Azevedo’s naturalistic version of 

Gautier’s “ La Morte amoureuse.” HR 13 (1945). 252-7. 

Engstrom, Alfred G. (see Sec. 1). 
Hugo. Baudoin. Psychanalyse de Victor Hugo. Geneva. Ed. du 

Mont-Blanc, 1944. 

The present writer expressed his distrust for this type of study in re- 
viewing Matthew Josephson’s heavily psychoanalytic Victor Hugo (RR 34 
{1943]. 393-401). Similar diagnoses in the case of Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
Baudelaire, and others, proved of little or no use to literary historians. 
This will be no exception. 

Bohning, William H. Andrés Bello’s imitations of Victor Hugo. 

HR 13 (1945). 60-67. 

Clair, André. Victor Hugo et le destin de Paris. GAV May 24. 

The war has brought an upturn in the fortunes of Victor Hugo. Evi- 
dence of this is the number of articles which have been written on the 
occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of his death (May 22, 1885). A news- 
paper named Gavroche owed it to itself to be in the vanguard. Other 
contributions are listed below. 

Cru, Paul M. L’humanité vue par Victor Hugo. BEF No. 26 

(1945). 16-22. 

Delépine, Maurice. Victor Hugo. J May 24. 

Freemantle, Anne (see Sec. 1). 

Gorsse, Pierre de (see Sec. 1). 

Grant, Elliott M. The Career of Victor Hugo. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, No. 

Rev. by Horatio Smith in NYT July 22, p. 4; by Albert Guerard in 
NYHTB Aug. 26, p. 6; by R. Ellis Roberts in SRL Sept. 22, p. 39; by 
Daniel Mornet in RR 36 (1945). 336-7. 

A most important study, the purpose of which is to reveal to the ill- 
informed American public the true greatness of Victor Hugo’s literary and 
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political career, just as Matthew Josephson’s book of three years ago was 
intended to present an unbiased picture of the poet’s personal biography. 
Both rely on the best findings of modern scholarship, but Professor Grant’s 
is by far the sounder and more dependable in its analyses and interpreta- 
tions. It is, in fact, the best book on the subject available in the English 
language. The author’s sincere, sometimes extreme, admiration for Hugo, 
seldom—if ever—carries him to uncritical conclusions. Especially fortunate 
are his comments on Hugo’s lyrical poetry. 


Lalou, René. Présence de Victor Hugo. GAV May 24. 

Levaillant, Maurice. Victor Hugo, Juliette Drouet et Tristesse 
d@’Olympio. Paris. Delagrave. 

An admirable exegesis of a well-known poem. 

Martin, Eva. Victor Hugo: poet, patriot, philosopher. HJ 44 
(1945) . 69-75. 

Saurat, Denis. Spiritual attitudes in Spenser, Milton, Blake and 
Hugo. CLS No. 13 (1944). 8-12; and Nos. 14/16 com- 
bined (1944). 23-7. 

Professor Saurat examines his authors separately. Hugo is treated in the 
second article (pp. 25-7). 

Schubert, Leland. The realism in romanticism: Hugo and Words- 
worth. In: Studies in speech and drama in honor of Alex- 
ander M. Drummond. Ithaca. Cornell University Press, 
1944. Pp. 152-66. 


Joubert. Tessonneau, Remy. Joseph Joubert, éducateur. Paris 
diss. Plon. 

Rev. by Robert Kemp in NL Sept. 20. 

Presumably 1945. Not available at the present writing. 

Lamartine. Correspondance générale de 1830 a 1848. Tome I. 

Paris. Droz, 1944. 

Rev. by Emile Henriot in M Mar. 14. 

This publication (editor unknown) is not avaiable at the present writing; 
but it will be welcome, for the lack of critical editions has been the greatest 
single handicap to Lamartinian studies so far. 

Lettres des années sombres (1853-1867). Ed. par Henri Guillemin. 

Fribourg. Egloff, Librairie de l'Université de Fribourg, 1942. 

Rev. by Etiemble in LF No. 16 (1945). 66-7. 

The foremost Lamartine scholar has gathered a particularly rich harvest 
in the form of 130 previously unpublished letters written by the poet- 
statesman in his pathetic old age. This contribution and that by Maurice 
Levaillant listed below make one realize how much more there is to know 
about Lamartine—especially in his early and late years. 


Castelnau, J. Lamartine. Paris. Ed. Tallandier, 1944. 


Mainly a work of vulgarization, interesting as one more evidence of the 
fact that the French people during the war turned to appraising anew their 
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literary heritage and reviving a dormant interest in long-forgotten or under- 
estimated authors. 
Dupouy, Auguste. Elvire, inspiratrice de Lamartine. Paris. Ed. 

Tallandier. 

Rev. by Emile Henriot in M Mar. 14. 

If something is known about Lamartine, it is his love affair with Madame 
Charles. M. Dupouy, however, is an old hand at selecting and presenting 
pertinent documentary evidence. By making a skillful use of previous 
studies by Anatole France, René: Doumic, Léon Séché, Paul Hazard et al., 
he lends a scholarly aspect to what is—fundamentally—but a rehash of an 
old, old story. 

Levaillant, Maurice. Lamartine et I’Italie en 1820. Paris. Flam- 
marion. 

Rev. by Emile Henriot in M Mar. 14. 

To the seemingly boundless activity of Professor Levaillant (see his con- 
tributions on Constant and Hugo, above) we owe this revealing study on 
one of the most obscure episodes of Lamartine’s youth. The book is studded 
with unpublished documents found in the archives of Viscount de Fontenay 
whose great-grandfather was the French ambassador in Naples at the time 
of Lamartine’s stay. From this high official the author of the Méditations 
took his first lessons in diplomacy. It appears, in fact, that, as early as 
1820, his main interests centered on politics, not poetry. 

Lamennais: see Delattre, André (Sec. 1). 
Villefosse, Louis de. Lamennais, ou l’occasion manquée. Paris. 

Ed. Jean Vigneau. 

The author is a “ Catholic of the left.” He sees in Lamennais an ancestor 
of the newly formed “ Mouvement républicain populaire”” and regrets that 
the Church should have missed so many previous opportunities to link its 
fate with that of the masses. With all its political implications the book 
is obviously devoid of scholarly objectivity. 

Mérimée. Correspondance générale de Prosper Mérimée. Etablie 
et annotée par M. Maurice Parturier avec la collaboration 

de MM. Pierre Josserand et Jean Mallion. Tome IV 

(1844-6). Paris. Le Divan. 

Rev. by Emile Henriot in FA Oct. 21. 

A huge undertaking by well-tested Mérimée scholars. Twelve vols. are 
contemplated, the first one of which appeared in 1942. 

Engstrom, Alfred G. (see Sec. 1). 
Luppé, Marquis de. Mérimée. Paris. Albin Michel. 

Rev. by Emile Henriot in FA Oct. 21. 

M. de Luppé could hardly hope to offer anything startlingly new after 
the exhaustive investigations of Pierre Trahard and Maurice Parturier. This 
he recognizes with good grace and conients himself with writing a highly 
readable book. 

Volmane, Véra. Pouchkine et Mérimée. GAV Feb. 15. 


Michelet: see Delattre, André (Sec. 1). 
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Mole: see Delattre, André (Sec. 1). 


Montlezun (Baron de). Moffatt, Lucius G. and Carriére, Joseph 
M. A Frenchman visits Norfolk, Fredericksburg and Orange 
County (1816). VMHB 53 (1945). 101-23 and 197-214. 
A romantic traveler in America. 

Moreau. Benoit-Guyod, Georges. La Vie maudite d’Hégésippe 
Moreau. Paris. Ed. Tallandier. 


A substantial book reciting a life picturesque, to be sure, but more glori- 
fied by legend than actually edifying. 


Musset. Valmy-Baisse, Jean. Alfred de Musset et le Rhir alle- 
mand. FAC May 24. 


Van Tieghem, Philippe. Musset: homme et l’ceuvre. Paris. 
Boivin (Le Livre de ]’Etudiant) . 


A competent work, but marred, it would seem, by an inordinate desire 
to raise Musset’s stature as a poet or rather as a thinker about poetry. For 
all his intellectual qualities this carefree aristocrat never found much time 
to ponder over poetic principle and others among the first generation of 
romanticists— especially Vigny—have a far greater right to parade as 
precursors to Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Valéry. 


Nerval: see Engstrom, Alfred G. (Sec. 1). 

Le Breton, Georges. La Clé des Chiméres: l’alchimie. F. No. 44 
(1945). 441-60. 
A most intriguing explanation of Les Chiméres by means of alchemy. 

Messiaen, Pierre. Christianisme et occultisme: Gérard de Nerval. 
Paris. Morainville. 


Offers no new findings but constitutes a good état présent of Nervalian 
studies. 


Rhodes, Solomon A. Gérard de Nerval’s unfinished novel. RR 35 
(1944) . 299-306. 


Nerval mirrors himself in all his works—a rule which applies to his 
unfinished novel, Le Marquis de Fayolle (1856). However, his fictional 
counterpart in this case should be looked for, not in the adventurous pro- 
tagonist, but in the latter’s illegitimate son, Georges, whose tale of love and 
woe is Gérard’s own. 


. Note on Gérard de Nerval’s Octavie. MLN 60 (1945). 
172-6. 


On the letter—presumably written to the singer Jenny Colon in 1837— 
around which is woven the autobiographical story of Octavie (1853). 


Nodier: see Engstrom, Alfred G. (Sec. 1). 

Ramond de Carbonniéres: see Gorsse, Pierre de (Sec. 1). 
Royer-Collard: see Delattre, André (Sec. 1). 
Saint-Simon: see Vigny, Evans. 
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Stark, W. The realism of Saint-Simon’s spiritual program. JEH 

5 (1945). 24-42. 

A sequel to his article in JEH 3 (1945). 42-55. Saint-Simon had recog- 
nized, only to be derided by his century, the now incontrovertible fact that 
faith becomes a psychic necessity to the masses when they sink into misery. 
Even his doctrine of religion sprang from a deep and true knowledge of 
man and society. 

Sainte-Beuve. MacClintock, Lander. Sainte-Beuve and America. 

PMLA 60 (1945). 427-36. 


An effort worthy of more positive results. It shows rather decisively that 
Sainte-Beuve was much less interested in America than were a number of 
his contemporaries. 

Sand, George. Chanson, Paul. Le Droit 4 l’amour selon George 

Sand. Paris. Albin Michel, 1944. 

Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Delattre, André (see Sec. 1). 
Gorsse, Pierre de (see Sec. 1). 
Toesca, Maurice. Une autre George Sand. Paris. Plon. 

The “other George Sand” is that imagined by M. Toesca—a woman 
almost wholly dominated by two instincts: that of the writer, that of the 
mother. Her third instinct—the amatory propensity so garishly empha- 
sized by American biographers—he chooses to consider decidedly minor and 
unessential. He says so but does not prove it. 

Winwar, Frances. The life of the heart: George Sand and her 
times. New York. Harper. 


Rev. by Marvin Lowenthal in NYHTB Oct. 28, p. 6; by William S. Lynch 
in SRL Nov. 10, p. 11; by Howard Moss in NYT Dec. 23. 


Under this patriotic pen name Mrs. F. Wilson Webb sets out to offer us 
the familiar, Hollywoodian picture of the romantic lover and rebel already 
presented to the American public in the biographies by Marie Jenney Howe 
and Felizia Seyd. One could not dream of a more different approach from 
that of M. Toesca. Needless to say: in medio veritas. 


Soulié. Rudwin, Maximilien. Frédéric Soulié. RPF 4 (1945). 
No. 11. 26-30. 

Soumet. Rudwin, Maximilien. Les Sources de Soumet. CLS 
Nos. 14/15 combined (1944). 43-4. 


Though no outstanding writer, the author of La Divine épopée deserves 
more and better than this hasty, unusable summary. 


Stael (Baronne de). Pritchett, V. S. Picture of the German 
character: based on De l’Allemagne, by Madame de Staél, 
and L’Allemand, by Jacques Riviere. NSN 29 (1945). 275. 
Stendhal. Boppe, R. Stendhal a Rome (1831-33). Paris. Ed. des 
Horizons de France, 1944. 
Not available at the present writing. 
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Czoniczer, Elizabeth. Stendhal, Joinville et un conte arabe. MLN 
60 (1945). 525-7. 


Another addition to the long list of Stendhal’s plagiarisms in his Histoire 
de la peinture en Italie. 


Delattre, André (see Sec. 1). 
Jacoubet, Henri. Stendhal. Paris. Ed. de la Nouvelle Revue 

Critique. 

Useful and reliable. 

Smith, Bernard. Stendhal and the American reader. NYT April 

1, p. 5 and 16. 

Not a book review but an original, well-documented article of unusual 
interest. The author—a confirmed admirer of Stendhal—outlines the sorry 
record of Stendhal in America and holds the critics and teachers responsible 
because “there has been little persuasion and less enlightenment.” 

Tocqueville. Copans, Simon J. Tocqueville’s later years—a re- 

affirmation of faith, RR 36 (1945). 113-21. 

This interesting study makes profitable reading in connection with Pro- 
fessor Bradley’s recent re-edition of Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
(New York, Knopf, 2 vols., 1945). According to Dr. Copans, “there is 
perhaps no more striking demonstration of the remarkable moral and 
political unity of Tocqueville’s life than his unwavering faith in political 
liberty during the government of the Coup d’Etat, as illustrated by his 
unceasing opposition to this reactionary state, and by his clear and pro- 
phetic refutation of the racial theories of his friend, Count Arthur de 
Gobineau.” 

Nenclares, F. Carmona. El viaje de Alejo de Tocqueville a America 

del Norte en 1830. RLI No. 75 (1945) . 377-96. 

Véron (Dr). Binet, Dr M. E. Le Docteur Véron. Paris. Albin 

Michel. 

A highly entertaining and timely biography. Véron offers almost un- 
limited material to the historian in his quality of business man, pioneer of 
modern advertising, founder of the Revue de Paris, director of the Opéra, 
manager of Le Constitutionnel, deputy, novelist, memorialist, and lover of 
an unrecorded numbér of actresses, including Rachel. No wonder that he 
wielded a great deal of power in the literary circles of the 1830's. 

Vigny. Arland, Marcel. Une passion romantique: Alfred de Vigny 

et Madame Dorval. Paris. Ed. N. R. B., 1944. 

Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Engerand, René. Les Amours d’Alfred de Vigny. Paris. Arrault, 

1944. 

Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Evans, David O. Alfred de Vigny and positivism. RR 35 (1944). 

288-98. 

Obvious affinities of thought between Vigny and Auguste Comte—for an 
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example, see Chatterton—had puzzled Pierre Flottes in his Pensée politique 
et sociale d’Alfred de Vigny (Paris, 1927). This penetrating study explains 
them by the relationship of both writers to Saint-Simon. 

Gorsse, Pierre de (see Sec. 1). 

Hay, Camilla H. The basis and character of Vigny’s stoicism. 

MLR 40 (1945) . 266-78. 

A well-constructed article with (to the mind of this reviewer) over- 
simplified conclusions. It may be that Vigny was “haunted” by the idea 
that life was unaccountably harsh to him; but it does not follow that we 
can explain away his complex personality with the statement that stoicism, 
to him, meant an excuse and a “ willful avoidance of life’s responsibilities.” 
Often enough it was just that; at other times it was something more and 
something quite different. 


GERMAN 
(By Robert T. Ittner) 


Hoélderlin. Stansfield, A. Hélderlin. Manchester. University Press. 
Jean Paul. Hennig, John. Jean Paul and Ireland. MLR 40 
(1945) . 190-6. 
Hennig points out that Jean Paul, progressing from a traditional or con- 


ventional point of view toward Ireland and the Irish, gradually developed 
an objective and fairly thorough knowledge, particularly of political affairs. 


Brinkley, R. Florence. Some unpublished marginalia: Richter and 

Reimarus. JEGP 44 (1945). 113-30. 

Kleist. Bergel, Kurt. Rilke’s fourth Duino elegy and Kleist’s 

essay “ Ueber das Marionettentheater.” MLN 60 (1945). 

73-8. 

Some points of analysis and comparison, providing for the clearer under- 
standing of this Elegy. 

Kaiser, T. Vergleich der verschiedenen Fassungen von Kleists 

Dramen. Bern & Leipsic. Haupt. (Sprache und Dichtung, 

Heft 70.) 

Peck, Louis F. An adaptation of Kleist’s “ Die Familie Schroffen- 

stein.” JEGP 44 (1945). 9-11. 

Peck discusses the reworking of this material by M. G. Lewis in “ Mis- 
trust, or Blanche and Osbright; a Feudal Romance” (Romantic Tales, 
1808). Lewis expands particularly the characters of Rupert of Schroffen- 
stein and his son Johann. 

Schlegel. Henel, Heinrich. Friedrich Schlegel und die Grundlagen 

der modernen literarischen Kritik. GR 20 (1945). 81-93. 


An excellent analysis and portrayal of Schlegel’s importance for the basic 
point of view and the development of modern criticism. 
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SLAVONIC 
(By Katharine Strelsky) 
Po.isH 


Coleman, Marion M. Malczewski’s “ Marja,” a hundred and 
twenty years after (1825-1945). American Slavic and East 
European Review 4 nos. 8-9 (1945). 111-126. 

Kridl, Manfred. Adam Mickiewicz as poet and political leader. 
Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America 3 no. 3-4 (1945). 464-472. 

Kucharzewski, Jan. Mickiewicz and the great emigration. Bulletin 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 3 no. 
3-4 (1945) . 460-464. 

Lechon, Jan. Mickiewicz yesterday and today. Bulletin of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 3 no. 3-4 
(1945). 472-479. 

Mitana, Tadeusz. The latest work of Professor Noyes. Bulletin 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America 3 no. 
3-4 (1945). 479-483. 

An evaluation of Professor Noyes’ translations of Mickiewicz. 

Wellisz, Leopold. Reverberations of Mickiewicz’s genius in America. 
Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America 3 no. 3-4 (1945). 483-488. 


Russian 


Chukovsky, Konstantin. Chekhov the man. Tr. P. Rose. London. 
Hutchinson. 

Gorlin, Mikhail. Nerazgadannye stikhi Pushkina o Mitskeviche. 
Novosele no. 21 (1945). 60-64. 
The unriddling of a poem of Pushkin on Mickiewicz. 

Marshall, Herbert, ed. and tr. Mayakovsky and his poetry. Lon- 
don. Pilot Press. 

Schimanski, S., ed. and tr. Boris Pasternak. London. Drummond. 

Sazonova, Julia. The German in Russian literature. American 
Slavic and East European Review 4 nos. 8-9 (1945). 51-79. 


Variations and consistencies in the characterization of Germans in Rus- 
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sian literature since 1800, from Lazhechnikov through Pushkin, Gogol, 
Leskov, Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, A. N. Tolstoy, Saltykov, 
Sologub, Gumilyov, Mayakovsky, Aleksei Tolstoy, Fedin, Sirin, etc. One 
of the author’s conclusions is that such a comparative analysis of portrayals 
exhibits evidence of the “bond between German spiritual culture and the 
program of German military and political ideas.” 


Strakhovsky, Leonid I. Nicholas Gumilev, the poet warrior, 1886- 
1921. Bibliography. Slavonic and East European Review 
(Am. series 3) 22 (1944). 1-32. 

Struve, Gleb. Evgeny Baratynsky, 1800-1844. Slavonic and East 
European Review 23 no. 62 (1945). 107-115. 


A study of a leading poet of the Pushkin era upon the centenary of his 
death. The author regards Baratynsky as a symbolist avant la lettre, and a 
poet whose true distinction is only now being fully recognized. 


Wrenn, C. L. Linguistic relations between England and Russia. 
Slavonic and East European Review 23 no. 62 (1945). 118- 
125. 


Includes a discussion of the merits and problems in translations from 
Russian into English, and vice versa, as for example the difficulty of render- 
ing the metaphorical extensions of meaning in Pushkin or Mayakovsky. 


UKRAINIAN 


Shumeyko, Stephen. Ivan Franko (1856-1916). Ukrainian Quar- 
terly 1 no. 3 (1945) . 251-261. 


A leading Ukrainian poet and his influence on the course of Ukrainian 
national development. 


YUGOSLAV 


Cok, Ivan M. Simon Gregorcic, 1844-1906. Slavonic and East 
European Review 23 no. 62 (1945). 116-117. 


A tribute commemorating the centenary of Slovenia’s most loved poet 
and his role in maintaining national consciousness. 


Non-Suiavic East European 


Codellas, P. S. Modern Greek folklore: the smerdaki. Bibliog- 
raphy. Journal of American Folklore 58 (1945) . 208-224. 

Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton. More essays on Greek romances. 
New York. Longmans. 
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Vaiciulaitis, Antanas. Jurgis BaltruSaitis, 1873-1944. Books Abroad 
19 (1945). 17-19. 

Appreciation of a leading Lithuanian poet philosopher. 

Remenyi, Joseph. Mihaly Babits, Hungarian poeta doctus, 1883- 
1941. With translations by Watson Kirkconnell. Bibliog- 
raphy. Slavonic and East European Review (Am. series 3) 
22 (1944). 111-131. 


SPANISH 
(By Nicholson B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt) 
1. GENERAL 


Arciniegas, German (ed.). The green continent. A comprehensive 
view of Latin America and its leading writers. New York. 
1944, 
Rev. by Dorothy Schons in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 151. 

Arrom, José Juan. Historia de la literatura dramatica cubana. 
New Haven. 1944. 
Rev. by W. K. J[ones] in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 61. 

Brown, Reginald F. The romantic novel in Catalonia. HR 13 
(1945) . 294-323. 

Castillo, Carlos. Antologia de la literatura mexicana. Chicago. 
1944. 
Rev. by H. K. L. in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 173. 

Diez-Canedo, Enrique. Letras de América. (Estudios sobre las 
literaturas continentales). Mexico. 1944. 


Among the romantic writers discussed are Heredia and Marti. 
Rev. by Ermilo Abreu Gomez in Letras de México. Afio 9, Vol. 5 
(January, 1945). 1-2. 


Henriquez-Urefia, Pedro. Literary Currents in Hispanic America. 
Cambridge. Harvard University Press. viii-345 pp. 


Chapter V, “ Romanticism and anarchy: 1830-1860,” covers pages 112-136. 
Rev. by Donald D. Walsh in Hispania 28 (1945). 443-4. 


Jiménez Rueda, Julio. Letras mexicanas en el siglo XIX. Mexico. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1944. 


Rev. by Irving A. Leonard in Hispania 28 (1945). 447-8; by J. Z. in Letras 
de Mexico. Afio 9, Vol. 5 (January, 1945). 5. 


Monterde, Francisco (ed.). Novelistas hispanoamericanas. Mexico. 
1943. 
Rev. by Agapito Rey in Hispania 27 (1944). 566-7. 
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Pinilla, Norberto. La generacién chilena de 1842. Santiago. 1943. 
Rev. by Pedro Grases in RI 9 (1945). 99-100. 

Pinilla, Norberto. La polémica del romanticismo en 1842. V. F. 
Lopez, D. F. Sarmiento, S. Sanfuentes. Buenos Aires. 1943. 
Rev. by Irving A. Leonard in HR 13 (1945). 181-2. 

Remos y Rubio, Juan J. Historia de la literatura cubana. La 
Habana. La Lectura, 1944. 3 vols. 1616 pp. 


Sanin Cano, Baldomero. Letras colombianas. Mexico. Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1944. 213 pp. 


Discusses the works of Jorge Isaacs and Rafael Pombo. 
Rev. by Herschel Brickell in Hispania 28 (1945). 449-51. 


Silvio, Julio. Escritores antilhanos. Rio de Janeiro. Livraria H. 
Antunes, 1944. 


The book is a collection of eight essays devoted to as many literary 
figures. The romanticists among these are Heredia and Marti. 
Rev. by Daniel Wogan in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 256. 


Vitier, Medardo. Del ensayo americano. Mexico. Fondo de Cul- 
tura Econémica, 1945. 
Rev. by J. A. P. in Letras de México. Afio 9, Vol. 5. (August, 1945). 118. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Alberdi. El pensamiento de Alberdi. Seleccién y prélogo de 
Pablo Rojas Paz. Buenos Aires. Lautaro, 1944. 167 pp. 
Rev. by Manuel Olguin in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 281-2. 

Aseasubi. Mujica Lainez, Manuel. Vida de Aniceto el Gallo 
(Hilario Ascasubi). Buenos Aires. Emecé, 1943. 205 pp. 

Bécquer. Balseiro, José A. El Vigia III. (En torno al roman- 
ticismo: Bécquer; Hostos; Emerson; Azorin). San Juan, 
P. R. Biblioteca de Autores Puertorriquefios, 1942. 

——. Castro, Victor. Encuentro con Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 
Atenea. Afio 22, Tomo 80 (1945). 22-8. 

——. Gil, Ildefonso Manuel. Poesia y dolor. Ensayo [sobre 
Bécquer]. Madrid. 1944. 

—. Sandoval, Adolfo. El ultimo amor de Bécquer. Madrid. 
1944, 

Rev. by Ermilo Abreu Gomez in El Hijo Prédigo 8 (1945). 183. 
Echeverria. Prosa literaria. Seleccién, prélogo y notas de Roberto 
F. Giusti. Buenos Aires. Estrada, 1944. xxv-228 pp. 
Gémez de Avellaneda. Antologia. (Poesias y cartas amorosas) . 
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Buenos Aires and Mexico. Espasa-Calpe Arg. (Coleccion 
Austral.) 


The first popular priced edition to contain some of Dofia Gertrudis’ letters. 
The interpretative prologue is by Ramén Gémez de la Serna. 
Rev. by Claudio Lain in Letras de México. Afio 9, Vol. 5 (November, 
1945). 178. 
Heredia. Romera-Navarro, M. Un soneto de Heredia atribuido a 
Bello. HR 13 (1945). 197-203. 


The sonnet “Un recuerdo” published in 1881 as a work of Bello’s youth 
is shown to have been written by Heredia and published among his Poeséas 
in 1825. 

Isaacs. Maria. Adapted and edited by Richard H. Olmstead. 
New York. Oxford University Press, 1944. 132 pp. 
Another textbook edition of the favorite romantic novel of South America. 

Marmol. Cantos del peregrino. Prélogo y edicién critica de 
Rafael Alberto Arrieta. Buenos Aires. Estrada, 1943. liv- 
312 pp. (Biblioteca de clasicos argentinos.) 

The text has been corrected, the orthography and punctuation have been 
modernized, and variant readings are given. 

Rev. by Dorothy Schons in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 177-8; and by 
Stuart Cuthbertson in HR 13 (1945). 361-2. 

Marti. Nuestra América. Mexico. Secretaria de Educacién Pub- 
lica. 84 pp. (Bibltoteca enciclopédica popular.) 

——. EI presidio politico en Cuba. La Habana. 1944. 

Reprint of a pamphlet by Marti describing his experiences at the age of 
17 as a political prisoner in the quarries near Havana. 

Rev. by Calvert J. Winter in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 59; by W. K. 
Jfones] in Books Abroad 19 (194°). 278. 

. Archivo José Marti. Vol. 7. La Habana. Cultura, 1944. 

Essays on Marti by Rubén Dario, Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Ventura Garcia 

Calderén and others, collected and reprinted. 

Corona a José Marti. Textos de Jorge Mafiach, Juan 
Marinello, José Luis Martinez, Francisco Monterde, Alfonso 
Reyes, Manuel J. Sirra, Agustin Yafiez, Benjamin Jarnés, 
José Gaos y Juan Larrea. Cuadernos Americanos. Afio 4, 
Vol. 221 (1945). 157-69. 

Tributes to Marti on the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 

———. Avila, Julio Enrique. Exaltacién de José Marti. Reper- 

torio Americano. Afio 25, Tomo 41 (June 15, 1945). 369-71. 


Baeza Flores, Alberto. Marti, el poeta de la muerte suya. 
Atenea 79 (1945). 44-63. 
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—. Benvenuto, Ofelia M. B. de. José Marti. Montevideo, 
1942. 
Rev. by Félix Lizaso in RI 9 (1945). 115-6. 
—. Iduarte, Andrés. Marti escritor. Mexico. Ediciones 
Cuadernos Americanos. 402 pp. 
An extensive, scholarly study of Marti’s literary works; contains 27 pages 
of bibliography. 
. Iduarte, Andrés. El cincuentenario de la muerte de Marti 
(1895-1945). Repertorio Americano. Afo 25, Tomo 41 
(April 10, 1945). 305-6. 


_ ———,_ Lizaso, Felix. Marti, espiritu de la guerra justa. La 


Habana. 1944. 
Rev. by Calvert J. Winter in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 60. 
—. Lizaso, Felix. Busca y hallazgo del hombre en Marti. 
Cuadernos Americanos. Afio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 170-84. 
. Marinello, Juan. Actualidad americana de José Marti. 
Discurso leido en la sesidn solemne efectuada en el Senado 
de la Republica la noche del 28 de enero de 1945. La 
Habana. 
—. Niifiez y Dominguez, José de J. El mexicanismo de José 
Marti. Cuadernos Americanos. Ajfio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 
199-204. 
. Ortiz, Fernando. Marti y las “ razas de libreria.” Cuader- 
nos Americanos. Afio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 185-198. 
. Portuondo, José Antonio. Marti, escritor. Cuadernos 
Americanos. Afio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 205-14. 
—. Soto Hall, Maximo. La nifia de Guatemala. Guatemala. 
1943. 


Discusses the Guatemalan sojourn of Marti. 
Rev. by Adela Jaume in RI 9 (1945). 376-7. 


Mesonero Romanos. Antologia. Seleccion y prologo de Octavio 
de Medeiros. Madrid. 340 pp. 
Navarro Villoslada. Dofia Blanca de Navarra. Madrid. 1945. 
Pombo. Arango, Daniel. En torno a la conmemoracion de Rafael 
Pombo. Revista de las Indias Tomo 26, Num. 82 (October, 
1945) . 129-32. 
The author considers Pombo’s “Noche de diciembre” the greatest 
romantic poem in the Spanish language. 


. Bayona Posada, Nicolas. Rafael Pombo. RI 9 (1945). 
Q17-41. 
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Roa Barcena. Rosalde, Renato. Roa Barcena y sus traducciones 
del aleman. Abside 9 (1945). 329-40. 


—. Rosalde, Renato. Notas bibliograficas sobre la obra poética 
de D. José Maria Roa Barcena. RI 9 (1945). 381-9. 
Rojas. Bibliografia de Don Aristides Rojas, 1826-1894. Caracas. 
Tipografia Americana, 1944. xv-142 pp. 

Sarmiento. Ideario. Seleccién, prélogo y notas de Luis Alberto 
Sanchez. Santiago. 1943. 
Rev. by Jean Saba in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 62. 

— ——. Anderson Imbert, Enrique. El historicismo de Sarmiento 
en el centenario de “ Facundo.” Cuadernos Americanos. 
Anio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 158-77. 


———. Brenes-Mesén, R. Sarmiento, el educador. Repertorio 
Americano. Afio 25, Tomo 41 (May 30, 1945) . 353-8. 


——. Cuneo, Dardo. Sarmiento y Unamuno. (Sarmiento, el 
hombre de carne y hueso de Unamuno). Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos. Ano 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 178-98. 


———. Henriquez Urefia, Pedro. Perfil de Sarmiento. Cuadernos 
Americanos. Ajio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 199-206. 

——. Martinez Estrada, Ezequiel. La inmortalidad de “ Fa- 
cundo.” Cuadernos Americanos. Afio 4, Vol. 21 (1945). 
207-220. 


Valdés. Casals, Jorge. Placido, como poeta cubano. La Habana. 
Direccién de Cultura, 1944. (Publicaciones del Ministerio 
de Educacion) . 
Rev. by Calvert J Winter in Books Abroad 19 (1945). 276-77. 
Zorrilla. Leslie, John Kenneth. Towards the vindication of Zor- 
rilla: the Dumas-Zorrilla question again. HR 13 (1945). 
288-93. 


BRAZILIAN 


1. GENERAL 


Verissimo, Erico. Brazilian literature. An outline. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. x-184 pp. 
Chapter IV, “My country has palm trees” (pp. 37-54), discusses the 


romantic period. 
Rev. by William Berrien in Hispania 28 (1945). 442-3. 
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2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Alenear. Garzén de la Casa, Maria Luisa. La sombra de Cooper 
sobre el americanismo de Alencar. Mexico. 1944. (Pub- 
licacién del Instituto Hispanico en los Estados Unidos.) 

Almeida. Serpa, Phocion. Manuel Anténio de Almeida. RI 9 
(1945) . 325-6. 

de Escragnolle Taunay. Inocéncia. Translated by Henriqueta 
Chamberlain. New York. The Macmillan Co. x-209 pp. 
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STYLE AND STRUCTURE IN THE PROLOGUE 
TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 


By Kemp 


Nearly a hundred years ago Thomas Wright recorded his 
opinion that “The general introduction to the Canterbury 
Tales is one of the most perfect compositions in the English 
language.” * In this paper I will try to bring out some of those 
features of the Prologue which may have led Wright to his 
eminently sound conclusion. I begin at the beginning, with 
the passage in which Chaucer dates the pilgrimage: 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and‘heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 

That slepen al the night with open ye 

(So priketh hem nature in hir corages) : 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 

(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes; 

And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke. 


This elaborate period is done, for the most part, in the high 
style which Chaucer makes the host object to in his words to 
the clerk: 


Your termes, your colours, and your figures, 
Kepe hem in stoor til so be ye endyte 

Heigh style, as whan that men to kinges wryte. 
Speketh so pleyn at this tyme, I yow preye, 
That we may understonde what ye seye. 


The host would indeed have had trouble in understanding 


* Percy Society 24 (1847). xvi. 
38 
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Chaucer’s opening lines, where ordinary rainwater is called the 
liquor by virtue of which the flower is engendered, and where 
in general only a bookish man could follow with ease. But it is 
not my purpose to discuss Chaucer’s high style as such. My 
revered master, John M. Manly, in his lecture on Chaucer and 
the rhetoricians,” has made it clear that in such passages the 
poet was writing in conformity to traditional literary precept 
and practice. In the well-known passage of the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, Chaucer parodies the high style of another Geoffrey, but 
he uses high style seriously when it suits his purpose, as it does 
here. 

My own interest, however, lies less in the high style than in 
Chaucer’s method of getting away from it. The style stays 
high for eleven lines. With line 12 it begins to come down: 


Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 


In this line the poet makes a statement plain and straight- 
forward enough. But the fall must not be too swift; it must 
be cushioned, so to speak. A belly-landing would never do. 
The next two lines, therefore, though not in high style, have a 
certain dignity and above all a remoteness from everyday life: 


(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
To ferne halwes, couthe in sondry londes. 


The three lines that follow show more of the common touch, 
and bring the English reader or hearer home: 


And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martir for to sake, 


and with line 18 we hit bottom: 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke. 


Nothing could be simpler and plainer than that. 

We see then that Chaucer, in his capacity as a traditionalist, 
began his poem with an elaborate, conventional dating, done 
in high style. But by the end of the 18-line period the style 
has become familiar, and this without giving the reader any 


? Proceedings of the British Academy 12 (1926). 95-113. 
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stylistic shocks. Having made an opening bow to traditional 
formality and artifice, Chaucer can now proceed in the informal 
style which he prefers. 

Throughout the next passage, lines 19-42, the style is 
familiar. But in addition Chaucer makes it personal and even 
conversational by speaking of himself and by addressing his 
readers directly. I will dwell a moment on the latter device. 
Once Chaucer has got everybody settled and comfortable at 
the inn, he says (lines 30-34) , 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon 
That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse 

To take our wey, ther as I yow devise. 


The shortly of this passage tempts one to a digression. It is a 
favorite stylistic trick of the poet to insist upon his brevity. 
Others may string a story out, but he cuts it short. I must 
resist the temptation to go into this, however, and stick to my 
second person. The yow of line 34 obviously adds to the easy, 
chatty stylistic effect. But after all ther as I yow devise is only 
a tag, one may say. So it is, but Chaucer makes of it a spring- 
board from which he plunges into what amounts to a téte-d-téte 
with his readers. He takes time out, as it were, to talk to them 
about his plans: 

But natheles, whyl I have tyme and space, 

Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thinketh it acordaunt to resoun 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degree, 

And eek in what array that they were inne. 

And at a knight than wol I first beginne. 


In this passage of eight lines Chaucer uses J three times, me 
twice, and yow once. By the end of the passage the readers 
not only know what to expect but they feel at home with the 
author. He has taken them into his confidence, and a certain 
intimacy has already been established between them. But for 
the poét’s use of the first and second persons here, no such 
effect would have been possible; at any rate, it would have 
been much harder to achieve. 

Next come the descriptions of the pilgrims in lines 43-714. 
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Here Chaucer has to use the third person, but he takes care to 
insert, from time to time, a construction with a pronoun of the 
first or second person. I have counted 23 of these constructions. 
Of the pronouns, J occurs 15 times, us three times, as follows: 


I gesse 82, 117 I seyde 183 I undertake 288 
I trowe 155, 524, 691 T telle 619 as I was war 157 
I woot 389, 659 telle I 330 I durste swere 454 
I noot 284 I seigh 193 us 363, 566, 623 


The other pronouns occur once each: me 385, my 544, our 62, 
ye 642, yow 73. The occurrences are well distributed: 


knight 2 prioress 2 clerk 1 cook 1 parson 1 

squire 1 monk 2 man of law 1 shipman 1 Chaucer 1 

yeoman 1 merchant 1 burgesses 1 wife 1 miller 1 
reeve 1 


summoner 3 
pardoner 1 


It is the stylistic function of these pronouns to emphasize the 
informal, conversational effect of the passages in which they 
occur. 

At this point let me make a digression on the Cook of 
London. This pilgrim is introduced with line 379, which reads 


A cook they hadde with hem for the nones. 


Since Chaucer regularly refers to the body of pilgrims in the 
first person (beginning with line 34, immediately after he has 
made himself one of them), the pronoun they of line 379 pre- 
sumably refers to the burgesses just above. In other words, 
this group of would-be aldermen took a cook along with them 
on the pilgrimage as a servant.’ The only other pilgrim said 
to have a servant is the squire, whose yeoman presumably 
served father as well as son.* Chaucer lays great stress on the 
wealth, dignity, and importance of the little group of bur- 
gesses. The fact that they have a servant with them empha- 
sizes still more their high standing, or at any rate their pre- 


® But note Manly’s cautious comment in his school edition of the Canterbury 
Tales (p. 522): “Here it is doubtful whether Chaucer represents the cook merely 
as being especially skilful or as being brought by the tradesmen for the express 
purpose of cooking their meals on the pilgrimage.” 

‘The canon, like the squire, had a yeoman in his service, but the canon can 
hardly be reckoned one of the pilgrims, and he and his servant parted company 
almost as soon as they joined the pilgrims. 
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tensions, which our court poet evidently thinks of as amusing, 
burgess though he himself was in origin. Snobbishness did not 
fail to flourish even in Chaucer’s day. 

The long series of descriptions falls into two parts. The 
division is marked by the following three-line passage (lines 
542-544) : 

Ther was also a Reve and a Millere, 
A Somnour and a Pardoner also, 
A Maunciple, and myself; ther were namo. 


This passage serves as a special introduction to the five de- 
scriptions which end the series. By this simple and highly 
effective stylistic trick the reader is reassured. He has known 
from the start that the series would not be interminable: in 
line 24 the size of the group is specified at “wel nine and 
twenty.” But by line 541 he has lost count, if he ever tried to 
keep count, and it is time for him to be told how much more 
of this kind of thing he may expect before the story proper is 
resumed. 

Chaucer’s division of the series of descriptions into two parts 
is decidedly unequal; Part One is about three times as long as 
Part Two. One might therefore expect to find more use made 
of subgrouping in Part One than in Part Two, and this is 
actually the case. We find five groups of pilgrims in the longer 
part, only one group in the shorter. 

First comes a household group: knight, squire, and yeoman 
are father, son, and servant. Here the linkage is so perfectly 
natural that its stylistic motivation would escape notice but 
for the prying eye of the critic. The group that centers about 
the prioress might also be called a household group, though of 
another kind, without servants and without blood relationship. 
Here however the prioress herself gets all the attention, the 
others serving merely as her retinue. They are needed for the 
simple reason that a dignitary of the prioress’s importance and 
sex could hardly be represented as traveling alone. 

Our third group is better described as a pair of pilgrims: the 
man of law and the franklin. We are told only that they were 
traveling together. The burgesses and their servant the cook 
make a fourth group; the parson and his brother the plowman, 
a fifth. The other pilgrims of Part One travel without com- 
panions or followers: monk, friar, merchant, clerk, shipman, 
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doctor, and wife of Bath. That the wife should be without 
male attendance may seem somewhat surprising, but certainly 
she knew how to take care of herself. 

In Part Two the summoner and pardoner appear not only as 
fellow-travelers but also as friends. The other pilgrims of this 
part travel alone: miller, manciple, reeve, and poet. One notes 
with interest the variety of these subgroups of pilgrims; no two 
of them are exactly alike in method of linkage. 

The series of descriptions serves also as a list of the pilgrims. 
For this reason it includes the five pilgrims left undescribed. 
One of these is the poet himself; the other four (three priests 
and a nun) are traveling companions of the prioress. But the 
host, the canon, and the canon’s yeoman, who join the group 
of pilgrims later, are of course neither listed nor described here. 

We are given more descriptions at later points in the narra- 
tive. The description of the host comes a little further on in 
the Prologue itself; that of the canon and his yeoman, as 
part of the story of the ride to Canterbury. The host, when 
he calls on Chaucer to tell a tale, takes advantage of the occa- 
sion to give a brief and jocular description of the poet. The 
host and Chaucer combine to describe one of the three nun’s 
priests just before and after this priest tells his tale. The other 
two nun’s priests, however, are nowhere described; indeed, the 
prestes thre of line 164 is the only evidence we have that more 
than one priest accompanied the prioress on the pilgrimage. 

The nun who traveled with the prioress tells one of the tales, 
but is not described. Since the tale she tells has no headlink, 
one may indeed conjecture that, if Chaucer had lived to write 
this link, he would have included in it a description of the nun, 
much as he actually provided a description of the nun’s travel- 
ing companion, Sir John. But such a conjecture involves a 
very doubtful presumption: namely, that Chaucer would have 
provided for everything had he finished his masterpiece. Of 
some artists this may assuredly be said, but in my opinion it 
cannot rightly be said of Chaucer, who was quite capable of 
composing a headlink to the Life of St. Cecilia without bother- 
ing to make it describe the nun who told the tale, even though 
this would leave us with no description of the nun at all. 
Chaucer was not the man to worry overmuch about loose ends, 
and he was not always careful to make things neat and tidy. 
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This peculiarity goes well with his fondness for the informal 
style. One of the chief marks of this style is its irregularity, its 
carelessness, its intentional failure to provide for everything. 
Indeed, the easy, conversational effect aimed at in any informal 
style would infallibly be missed if everything was in order. The 
disorder need not be great, but some disorder there must be in 
every masterpiece of this style. And the Canterbury Tales is 
such a masterpiece. 

We have time for no more than a glance at the descriptions 
themselves. There are 22 of them in the series, but they de- 
scribe 26 pilgrims, since one of them deals with the five bur- 
gesses taken together. The members of the series differ greatly 
in length. I have counted the lines and tabulated my results, 
as follows: 


friar 62 knight 36 clerk 24 burgesses 18 
parson 52 reeve 36 shipman 23 yeoman 17 
pardoner 46 doctor 34 man of law 22 merchant 15 
summoner 46 wife 32 miller 22 plowman 13 
monk 45 franklin 30 squire 22 cook 9 
prioress 45 manciple 20 


Here the seven representatives of the Church take 320 lines; 
the other 19 pilgrims take 349 lines, a little more than half the 
total of 669 lines.° 

The series of descriptions is carefully dovetailed at both ends 
into the story of the pilgrimage. The dovetailing passage 
which precedes the series has already been quoted (lines 35-42 
above). The corresponding passage which follows the series I 
will now quote (lines 715-724) : 


Now have I told yow shortly, in a clause, 
Th’estat, th’array, the nombre, and eek the cause 
Why that assembled was this companye 

In Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrye, 

That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 

But now is tyme to yow for to telle 

How that we baren us that ilke night, 

Whan we were in that hostelrye alight, 

And after wol I telle of our viage, 

And al the remenaunt of our pilgrimage. 


5 This total of course does not include lines 163-164 and 542-544. 
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The two passages balance each other beautifully. Both are cast 
in the same form: direct address to the readers. Both are done 
in the same easy, friendly style. Both deal with the same 
matter: the course of the story and its interruption by the 
series of descriptions. The two differ only as one would expect 
them to differ in virtue of their respective places in the poem. 
The first passage tells the readers why the story of the pil- 
grimage is to be interrupted, and promises a series of descrip- 
tions of the pilgrims. The second passage proclaims the fulfil- 
ment of this promise and goes on to make promises of its own 
about the narrative which is to follow. 

But before Chaucer actually resumes the story he addresses 
his readers once more, this time to defend himself against pro- 
spective criticism. Needless to say, this apologetic passage was 
written with tongue in cheek. I will read it by way of conclu- 
sion to this paper, adding my own apology for taking up your 
time with such familiar matters: ° 


But first I pray yow, of your curteisye, 
That ye n’arette it nat my vileinye, 
Thogh that I pleynly speke in this matere, 
To telle yow hir wordes and hir chere; 

Ne thogh I speke hir wordes properly. 
For this ye knowen also wel as I, 

Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moot reherce, as ny as ever he can, 
Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he never so rudeliche and large; 
Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or feyne thing, or finde wordes newe. 

He may nat spare, althogh he were his brother; 
He moot as wel seye o word as another. 
Crist spak himself ful brode in holy writ, 
And wel ye woot, no vileinye is it. 

Eek Plato seith, whoso that can him rede, 
The wordes mote be cosin to the dede. 
Also I prey yow to foryeve it me, 

Al have I nat set folk in hir degree 

Here in this tale, as that they sholde stonde; 
My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


°This paper is printed as read before the Modern Language Association of 
America at its meeting in Chicago in December, 1945. 
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AN OTHELLO ALL-TOO MODERN 
By E. E. 


Controversy interests those engaged in it, or at most also 
those inclined to join it; and since I have of late been engaged 
in it elsewhere‘ I will here be as brief and matter-of-fact as 
possible. In replying to Mr. Leo Kirschbaum’s “ Modern 
Othello,’ ELH, July 1944, which but recently met my eye, I 
will endeavor to confine myself to what are, in my opinion, his 
misapprehensions or misinterpretations, that is to say, only to 
those of Shakespeare. 

To show that Othello himself is responsible for the catas- 
trophe, “ by means of contrast within the play ”: 


1. The writer quotes Iago’s long speech to Roderigo on life’s 
being what you make it (1. 2. 321-37), but leaving out, con- 
veniently, the first words, “ Virtue! a fig!” “If this doctrine 
be noble, then the Othello of modern critics is not noble.” 
But in its context, obviously, the doctrine is not noble, nor 
even as Mr. Kirschbaum reproduces it. “ We have reason ”— 
what for? “ to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, our 
unbitted lusts, whereof I take this you call love to be a sect 
or scion.” Such is the doctrine—cynical, Satanic, the idealism 
only of the Devil; and it cannot conceivably be applied to 
Othello. Roderigo himself should not take it to heart. 


2. He cites the case of Cassio, who, tempted by Iago, had drunk 
and become intoxicated, yet does not blame Iago or, like 
Othello, exonerate himself. 

Naturally he doesn’t blame Iago, for then Iago would lose 
his prestige as “ wise ” and “ honest,” which, to credibilize the 
illusion, he must keep with Cassio and everybody else up to 
nearly the end of the play. 

And as for the Moor’s self-exoneration, Mr. Kirschbaum 
(p. 287) again misreads. He thinks “ Othello refuses to look 
squarely at his crime. Fate was responsible: 


But O vain boast! 
Who can control his fate? ’tis not so now.” _‘5. 2. 264 


To Fate (with the capital) he is not referring, nor, as he 
might do, to Iago. He means, he is now a prisoner. 
Or it was the stars: ‘ O ill-starr’d wench!’ ” “ Ill-starred,” 
1“ Mainly Controversy,” Philological Quarterly. Jan. 1946. 
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whether Shakespeare knew it or not, is about what the name 
Desdemona means; in any case, the epithet does not clearly 
spring out of “ self-exculpation.” Ill-starred? Why, in marry- 
ing me! As I noticed in Art and Artifice, pp. 42-43, Shake- 
speare “ does not free him of blame, least of all at the end, in 
his own opinion ”; and no one in Shakespeare’s tragedies more 
bitterly and wildly reproaches himself.” 


3. He finds “ three clean-cut occasions ” where Iago’s prestige is 
impaired, his ascendancy shaken—‘“ when the characters do 
not believe Iago, as he suggests that Desdemona is unchaste ”; 
a. Roderigo, 2. 1.221 ff. He does protest, and naturally 

(again), for he himself is aspiring to her favor; yet the 
ninny is overridden to the point of engaging, twice over, 
in the intrigue to get Cassio as his rival out of the way. 

b. Cassio, 2.3. 15-29. But the words of Iago go only to show 
that Desdemona is highly attractive. She is here not 
called “ unchaste.” 

c. Emilia, 5.2.156, when she is told her husband has said 
Desdemona was unfaithful. But before she cries out “ he 
lies to the heart,” she three times gasps, “ My husband,” 
unable to take the words in. Even after that she calls 
upon him to “ disprove this villain, if thou be’st a man.” 
She still keeps her faith in him, despite his highly dubious 
conduct in the past, as when he had got her to give him 


the handkerchief and hold her tongue; and despite her © 


subsequent suspicion that some “wretch” had put the 
notion of Desdemona’s faithlessness into Othello’s head 
(4.2.15.130). Up to this last moment he has been 
“honest ” for her; as he has been for Cassio, and even 
for Roderigo, despite Iago’s fleecing him and carelessly 
betraying his own duplicity and villainy before him, as 
well as for everybody else in the play. 

“The very dénouement,” says Mr. Kirschbaum, “ de- 
pends on one character’s having more faith in Desdemona 
than in Iago.” Of course it does, but upon the faith of 
that person who because of her faith in Iago had held her 
tongue through all the jealous todo about the handker- 
chief; and then a dénouement there must be. 


The only vestige of contrast left, then, is with Emilia. But 
how here, the dénouement under way, can the waiting-woman, 
having all the required information at her disposal, contrast, 
to his disadvantage, with Othello at the outset, lacking that 
information? Once he has it, there at the dénouement, he 
joins her emphatically and passionately in her opinion, con- 
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vinced immediately as he wouldn’t be if jealous or suspicious 
of himself; and before that there is no point to a contrast, for 
in not suspecting Iago amid the todo about the handkerchief 
she is as much under Iago’s spell as Othello before her. With 
her knowledge, moreover, she has the best of reasons for stand- 
ing up for Desdemona when the Moor rages about the handker- 
chief and calls her “ whore”; whereas he himself, when Iago 
first raises the dark cloud of mystery and suspicion, is in the 
full flush of connubial love. Emilia, of course, or Cassic, even, 
could have listened to Iago then with comparative equanimity: 
Othello must listen or else knock the man down. But only by 
the convention of the calumniator credited can he listen; and 
if he does, he cannot but be moved, excited. 

As for the convention itself (by the way) , which Mr. Kirsch- 
baum is by his contrasts nullifying, I would suggest to the 
reader unfamiliar with it * that, like other good dramatic or 
narrative conventions, it has some basis in simple human 
nature. Most people are inclined to believe what they are 
told, by a sagacious and trusted party, unless—like Othello or 
Gloster and Edgar in King Lear—they have better reason not 
to. And except for the arts brought to bear by the teller, and 
except for the art of the author in establishing the reputation 
of the teller with everybody else in the story as well as the 
particular victim, Potiphar and the husbands of Phaedra and 
Sthenoboea have better reason to do so. “ Credula res amor 
est.” But, partly because of that reason, they are not in better 
stories. 

In the same way Mr.’ Kirschbaum misunderstands the last 
scene (p. 288), “ where Othello is not a pretty sight to watch. 
Consider his whimpering (Il. 243-5 and 270-1), his refusal to 
be by himself (257-8), his uncontrolled screaming (277-82) .” 
Indeed, this scholar seems not to understand the lyrical ampli- 
tude and emotional demonstrativeness of utterance in Eliza- 
bethan and Attic tragedy; and I wonder if he can really take 
pleasure in King Lear, or Hschylus, or Sophocles in the @Edipus 
tragedies or the Trachiniae, or remembers what Lessing said 

* The evidence for it in ancient, medieval, and Renaissance story and legend, 
ballad and drama I have accumulated in my Othello (1915), pp. 5-15. A fuller 


discussion of it as applied to this tragedy and others is to be found in my Art and 
Artifice (1933) and Shakespeare and Other Masters (1940). 
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would have become of the Prometheus Vinctus if the pro- 
tagonist had lived up to the standard of decorum set forth by 
Adam Smith. Happily, however, I need not labor the point 
nor read Mr. Kirschbaum a lecture on pre-Ibsenian tragedy 
and poetry. Even those who have no Litteraturgeschichte can 
tell that this is tragedy, is poetry; and here it is a case of 
Kirschbaum contra mundum, in a manner of speaking. 

So with Othello’s ready acceptance of the order to set off at 
once for Cyprus, before their wedding-night (1. 3. 261-75). 


_ That is a piece of Elizabethan self-description, oldfashioned and 


a little awkward like Prince Hal’s explanation * for his con- 
sorting with Falstaff and his gang; but since others, such as 
Professor Theodore Spencer, have read it rightly, I will not 
dwell upon it here. It is plainly meant to show that in going 
on before but requesting permission for Desdemona to follow, 
Othello is not uxorious, and when duty calls and the trumpet 
sounds, is not lost in Iéve. Later, after the war is over, as is 
both natural and proper but also (now that the crisis ap- 
proaches) highly dramatic, he is more nearly enthralled. Mr. 
Kirschbaum, however, unsympathetically contrasting his utter- 
ances here with those as he lands in Cyprus (2. 2. 185 ff. and 
2.3. 8-10) , concludes that in the first speech the man is suffer- 
ing from a delusion, “ the god pose,” as “ above human pas- 
sions” (pp. 291, 292); and that since [the last] speech con- 
tradicts the first Othello is neither extraordinary nor honest ” 
(p. 291) . 

For Mr. Kirschbaum, though without their sympathy and 
poetry, is a follower of Mr. Wilson Knight and Miss Bodkin, 
in their elusive psychology; and also (apparently) of the 
American “ New Critics,” in their symbols and paradoxes. His 
symbolism, with which I have dealt elsewhere, he finds espe- 
cially in Antony and Cleopatra; but with Othello he deals 
almost as mysteriously. “The hero is a romantic idealist,” 
refuses “ to face reality.” That is, “ he overvalues Desdemona 
as much as he overvalues Iago—and himself” (p. 289). But 
the “god pose” is, as most students of the early drama are 
nowadays well aware, not a pose; but (again) self-descriptive 
technique, optique du thédtre, to distinguish kings and heroes 


°1 Henry IV, 1. 2. 218 ff. 
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from common mortals, as with Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes or 
divinities and Sophocles’ CEdipus when he speaks of his own 
“noble mind ” and “ universal renown.” * It is of a piece with 
their loftier diction and their “ strut” or incessus, upon the 
stage; and when a character is meant really to pose or swagger, 
like Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, this language and demeanour 
are exaggerated and there is appropriate critical comment pro- 
vided. For Othello, on the contrary, there is admiration, even 
from Tago; * and if there were such a short-coming he might be 
trusted to have seized upon it. In “ overvaluing Iago ”— 
Othello does so only in point of honesty and sagacity—he is 
in this respect no more “romantic” than nearly everybody 
else in the play. But Desdemona, as we have seen, he, in Mr. 
Kirschbaum’s opinion, loves both too much and too little. 
“ Paradoxically, Othello loves Desdemona so much that it is 
questionable whether in human terms he loves her at all. He 
loves not Desdemona but his image of her (Shelley was such 
another). To Othello, his wife is not a woman but the matrix 
of his universe ” (p. 292). And yet, for all that, this romantic 
idealist is likened to the lustful hypocrite in Measure for 
Measure (p. 294). Both Miss Bodkin and Mr. Knight, I trust, 
would disavow this, and some of the New Critics as well. 

In principle, though not (as we have seen above) in practice, 
Mr. Kirschbaum respects the dramatist’s intention as the 
criterion. He claims indeed to be presenting the Moor “ that 
Shakespeare drew.” But how the tragedy could convey or be 
intended to convey the above conception, so sophisticated, 
morbid and unheroic, so.remote from the Elizabethan stage or 
story, simply does not appear. A priori the notion that a 
Moorish general wlio since seven years old had been on the 
tented field and (were it not for his love of the gentle Desde- 
mona) would be there still, should be chosen to be a tremulous, 
inflammable Epipsychidion Shelley, with “no full content in 
any mortal tie,” is about as plausible as Professor Schiicking’s 
notion that a medieval Scottish thane, whose “ steel smoked 
with bloody execution,” should be a neurotic—suffering from 
“unmistakable hallucinations of the visual and auditory 
organs.” Shakespeare was, of course, no historian, still less 


* OEd. Rezx., 1. 8; Coloneus, 1. 8. 1682.1, 208. 
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a racial psychologist, and, as Bradley says, had no Kultur- 
geschichte; but he was not so far away from the rudiments of 
it as all that. Not a student, not an analyst or realist, he had 
a poet’s right notion of a lover, fit for Desdemona, who was a 
warrior and a Moor. As a black man, indeed, he must not 
only seem to deserve and justify her love and the admiration 
of all Venice but also overcome the spectators’ racial aversion 
as well. And everything in the text goes to show that until 
he falls into Iago’s fatal clutches he is, in the highest sense, 
one of nature’s noblemen,—the healthiest, best-balanced, as 
well as tenderest, stateliest, most courteous and attractive of 
Shakespeare’s heroes. In support of his opinion Mr. Kirsch- 
baum quotes nothing—not a word, direct or indirect, about 
“reality,” the “image” or “fantasy ” (as he elsewhere calls 
it), and for the best of reasons, too. Even if the play were 
from the pen of an Ibsen or a Bataille some textual evidence 
of such a purport would be there expected and, if intended, be 
provided. Even where psychology of some difficulty may 
be expected, still the audience are not left to their own devices. 
They are given a raisonneur; and here—but not to Mr. Kirsch- 
baum’s purpose—in Iago they are. It would seem, then, as if 
the writer had fallen under the influence of the “ New Critics,” 
who hold that the poet’s intention is not the spectator’s or 
reader’s concern, and (rather superfluously as poets them- 
selves) cry out against “the fallacy of communication.” 

Now Mr. T. S. Eliot, whom they all look up to and whom 
Mr. Kirschbaum quotes at length on Othello’s penultimate 
speech, 

Soft you; a word or two before you go... 


Mr. Eliot, I say, is really not on Mr. Kirschbaum’s side: 


What Othello seems to be doing in making this speech is cheering 
himself up. He is endeavoring to escape reality [the reader will 
recall the phrase], he has ceased to think about Desdemona, and 
is thinking about himself. 


Again Mr. Kirschbaum does not quote the words immediately 
preceding: “It is usually taken on its face value, as expressing 
the greatness of a noble but erring nature.” And to this inter- 
pretation, as more consonant with Shakespeare’s intention, 
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Mr. Eliot, I happen on the highest authority to know, has 
reverted. That, however, is only in keeping with the confession 
he makes, as he looks backward, in his Music of Poetry (1942) , 
p. 8;—an instance of candor and humility unparalleled, so far 
as I am aware, among critics, but to be emulated by those who 
are really of that company, and still more by those who only 
think they are. 

Paradox! Escape from reality! But as fastened on Othello 
it was bound to come. As a matter of fact in 1940 (but really 
before that) I wondered that his martial readiness to set out 
before his wedding-night had not been turned into “ a fear of 
his own love,” like Macbeth’s “ fear of his own courage.” * The 
latter paradox had (recently) been “made in Germany ”; 
Hegel, however, long before that, had said that “ both Creon 
and Antigone were wrong because they were one-sided, but 
at the same time both were right.” So all nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century German philosophy and psychology have 
regularly, as they came along, had their innings in Shakespeare 
criticism. And of late, under the influence of Freud and 
Nietzsche, of the French symbolists and decadents, paradoxes 
thicken and intensify—Othello and Hamlet being, for Mr. Van 
Doren, “ both the best of men and the worst of men ”;—and 
the “ New Critics ” have gone in for even a “ paradoxical sym- 
bolism,” which they are finding in Shakespeare as well as in 
the moderns. 

What hints of his drift the poet has himself provided Mr. 
Kirschbaum slights or ignores. “ Not easily jealous ”—not by 
nature so—the hero says at the end and (practically) at the 
beginning of the temptation; * and by the principles of drama- 
turgy, ancient or modern, that, unless there should be some- 
thing said to correct the impression, must be decisive. Instead 
of being corrected, it is corroborated by Desdemona’s own re- 
marks on the subject to Emilia (3. 4. 28f). It is true that 
Othello does respond more readily to suggestion or temptation 
than a perfectly unsuspicious lover * should; but that is mainly 
to “ credibilize,” to accelerate and intensify, the action. (Cer- 


° Shakespeare and Other Masters (1940), p. 199. 
73. 3. 176 ff. 
® This I have acknowledged in my article referred to above, note 1. 
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tainly the effect is not, as Mr. Kirschbaum has it, that “ Iago 
seems rather to make Othello see what corruption is within 
himself than to put something there which has not been there ” 
(p. 292) .) And of the plain and explicit pronouncements by 
the villain soliloquizing, in this play as in King Lear, Mr. 
Kirschbaum notices the following as evidence for the “ romantic 
idealism” (p. 293) ,° but in the process is, then, leaving 
Desdemona out of consideration: 


The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so 


(1. 3. 405-6) 
and the other he does not notice at all: 
A credulous father and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none. (King Lear, 1.2. ad fin.) 


Yet that is all the psychology which Shakespeare, a popular, 
capable, dramatist, sees fit to furnish for the situation of a 
noble lover—not jealous, not suspicious, either, nor intellectu- 
ally wanting—as he lends an ear to the slandering—by a com- 
parative stranger, but one unimpeachable in reputation—of his 
newly wedded wife and guiltless friend; and for the situation 
of an affectionate father as he lends an ear to the slandering of 
the son, whom he has been living with and knows so well, by 
the other, who has been away from home nine years. Sees fit 
to furnish? If he was the capable dramatist we take him for, 
it was all he deemed his audience needed. 

As I have elsewhere shown, it is as with Moliére, another 
actor dramatist who knew what his audience needed, though 
not what the critics and scholars yet unborn would demand, 
in the Ecole des femmes: 


Il le faut avouer, l’Amour est un grand maitre: 
Ce qu’on ne fut jamais, il nous enseigne a |’étre. 


° Here as he quotes Iago, and on p. 295, Aristotle (cap. 13), Mr. Kirschbaum js 
turning the hamartia, now understood as an “error of judgment,” back into “the 
sin, or error that all flesh is heir to.” He seems unacquainted with the criticism of 
Bywater and his followers, including Professor Pitcher, Phil. Quart., Jan., 45, 
“ Aristotle’s Good and Just Heroes”; and I am reminded of what Yeats says of 
the “ fierceness” of nineteenth-century Shakespearean critics (“ At Stratford-on- 
Avon”). 
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That is the pivot upon which the action of the comedy turns, 
as Iago’s judgment or Edmund’s is the pivot upon which it 
turns in the tragedy. 

Still, in the pair of lines about the Moor’s “ nature,” quoted 
above, is not quite all the psychology that Shakespeare fur- 
nishes. Iago is given four lines later, and as if to provide 
against Mr. Kirschbaum’s interpretation. “ Like other roman- 
tic idealists,” it runs, “ his overtrust speedily shifts to under- 
trust on the first provocation” (p. 292). Likewise, before 
that, “ When Shakespeare created Othello he was merely imitat- 
ing a life that produces a Rousseau or a William Blake, roman- 
tic idealists who swing from overtrust to unjust suspicion in a 
twinkling” (p. 289). That is, out of the man’s own nature, 
not as manipulated, under a spell. But does Iago himself 
think so? 


The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not, 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature, 

And I dare think he’ll prove to Desdemona 

A most dear husband. (2. 1. 297-300) 


In quoting these along with the pair above in order to forestall 
the objection that he “avoids the crucial descriptions,” Mr. 
Kirschbaum, naturally, makes no comment—does not add that 
they too “support my analysis” (p. 293). They do support 
the opinion of Mr. Middleton Murry, however, long before 
the question of the calumniator credited was raised: “ The 
love of Othello and Desdemona is in itself unclouded . . . had 
there been no Iago it would have endured to death.” *° 
Reality? Mr. Kirschbaum seems concerned about it only 
in relation to the hero, thus making it a one-man play. We 
cannot but wonder whether the other Venetians, also, are, 
more or less faultily, “ escaping ”—Desdemona, Cassio, Emilia, 
Roderigo, and the rest. If these are not to be left out in the 
cold, and a thorough-going psychology there must be, there 
seems to be nothing for it but the more oldfashioned but less 
unplausible sort of Bradley—Othello “ not observant,” Desde- 
mona with “a certain want of perception,” Emilia “ blunt in 
perception ”—; and so the tragedy comes near to turning into a 


1° Countries of the Mind (1922), pp. 25-6. This I had not seen till after 1933; 
and Mr. Murry, of course, had not seen my monograph of 1915, cited above. 
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comedy—one of “ All Fools.” '* Yet that is what psychology 
leads to in dealing with Renaissance tragedy, so largely based 
as it is upon deception—to a reductio ad absurdum, the only 
character rot really a fool being Emilia, who does, at last, 
perceive. 

Othello, however, is meant for a tragedy; and, now for three 
centuries, has been taken to be one. Also it is “a legitimate 
poem,” as Coleridge would say, “ the parts of which mutually 
support and explain each other.” Since, then, everybody else 
takes Iago for honest and sagacious, the latter of which he 
manifestly is and the former he successfully feigns, the hero, 
admired by everybody, including (though grudgingly) Iago, is 
not stupid or in himself suspicious in either the wrong direc- 
tion or the right, while so fatefully hearkening to him. It is a 
matter of dramatic and narrative equilibrium and tension; and 
by a thorough-going psychology, speciously “ explaining ” the 
characters but not “ supporting ” the situation, this equilibrium 
would, untimely, be upset, the tension broken. It is a matter 
of a dramatic economy and adjustment—of a short cut, by the 
convention of hearkening—to produce that tense but unstable 
equilibrium, and thus, with an ampler sympathy, precipitate 
the action,—which economy, by a thorough-going, but specious, 
psychology, would be thwarted, thrown away. 

In King Lear, to be sure, the subsequent tragedy, as well as 
in the comedies Much Ado and Cymbeline, the supporting 
structure of the economy is not provided. Edmund, the 
illegitimate, who has been away nine years, is not well known 
or of high repute. But Gloster and his two sons are in the 
underplot—in Othello there can hardly be said to be one— 
which cannot be given so much time or attention; and Gloster, 
not being the hero nor apparently (until later) a man of heroic 
temper, either, needs, for the purposes of the tragedy, no safe- 
guarding like the Moor. Instead of that, he is, in his credulity, 
even reinforced by his superstitious explanations of his son 
Edgar’s reported defection and also by his senile wandering 
and repetitions of thought. (Schiller, in the Rauber, evidently 


11 Bridges, Influence of the Audience (1927), p. 24, echoes Bradley, poking fun: 
“ Brabantio had not been observant, therefore Roderigo as professional gull should 
be most valuable as a foil. Iago himself also caught the disease, and perished of 
failure in perception,” etc. 
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was following King Lear, not Othello; keeping, even in his 
main-plot, all the improbabilities of Edmund’s intrigue with 
nothing to warrant them. Franz Moor, like Edmund not the 
heir, should, if for no other reason, have been suspect.). In 
comedy, on the other hand, as has already been suggested, 
deception had ampler warrant. ‘“ Negotiosum” is Scaliger’s 
epithet for that sort of poem; and both in ancient times and 
at the Renaissance the complicated intrigue, for comic, not 
verisimilar effect, often fell to the level of trickery, with little 
or no motive required. This, indeed, is, as with Shakespeare 
generally, tragi-comedy; but as comedy it begins and the 
irresponsible spirit prevails. Certainly Claudio has no good 
reason to trust Don John but only to suspect him; it is only 
for the serious situation, thus attained, that he is made to 
hearken; and he is not to be taken for a fool. Still less, in 
another tragi-comedy, are Imogen and Posthumus to be, 
though even recently they have been, by excellent critics. 
Here, however, there is a supporting structure, yet of a different 
kind. As I have noticed elsewhere, the improbabilities in the 
conduct of both the slanderer and his victims hang together, 
and superficially, but adequately enough for the requirements 
of tragi-comedy, justify one another. To put the matter quite 
briefly, why shouldn’t Imogen, for the moment, believe Iachimo 
if her husband can make such a wager and for such a trial give 
him a letter of introduction; and if Posthumus has 


consented beforehand to let belief in his wife and winning of the 
wager hinge upon the evidence of conquest which the challenger 
shall bring back with him, what more can he ask than the bracelet 
in the seducer’s hand and the description of her chamber and her 
person upon his lips? But if psychological considerations are 
heeded, Imogen becomes steadily more gullible, Iachimo more pre- 
posterous, and Posthumus more gullible and suspicious both. 


Villainy, like fatality (as in Macbeth), is a way of story- 
telling, of play-making; and slander is one of the favorite 
ways of villainy. In ancient tragedy villainy is less frequently 
the motive force than fatality, but, like that, cannot readily 
be reduced to the terms of either philosophy or psychology; 
that is, harmonized with the freedom of the will or the integrity 


12 Shakespeare’s Young Lovers (1937), p. 96. Cf. Art and Artifice, pp. 36-7. 
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of the character. If it could, indeed, it would defeat the drama- 
tist’s purpose. The contrast would then be blurred, the hero’s 
responsibility heightened, the spectator’s admiration and sym- 
pathy sadly diminished, philosophy and psychology indemni- 
fied at the expense of tragedy. For tragedy, if of great value, 
is more than the image of life—both more terrible and more 
beautiful—but, like life, a mystery, a contrast between success 
and endeavour, a combat between Fate and character, the 
hero being, in some measure, admirable. Aristotle again and 
again insists that he must be “ good,’ * and yet also that he 


. should, knowingly or unknowingly, commit a deed of horror.’* 


For the tragic atrocity, then, Fate of some sort is indispensable. 

In Othello villainy plays the part of Fate; but, ordinarily we 
do not realize how much of a part Fate plays in Shakespeare’s 
other celebrated tragedies. Macbeth is ordinarily accepted as 
nearest to the Greek. But there is Hamlet, with a clear man- 
date from the other world, either Purgatory or Hell. In 
modern tragedy destiny is supposed to be character. “ To the 
Hellenic protagonist fatality appears in the guise of an obliga- 
tion,” says Professor Frye; *° “ to the other in that of a tempta- 
tion.” Not so to Hamlet, certainly; nor wholly so to Macbeth, 
either, and still less to Othello. And as for Lear there is some- 
thing not entirely dissimilar to retain our sympathy and re- 
lieve him a little of the burden of folly or fault. I mean the 
familiarity of the story and the management of it. Like all of 
Shakespeare’s stories this one is old, but it was more familiar to 
Englishmen than that of Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, 
and much more so than Othello; and that matter is highly 
important to popular tragedy, even today as well as in the 
time of Shakespeare or of the Greeks. When there was little 
or no distinction between the historical and the mythical or 
legendary, the familiar story was true; and true or familiar 
stories are, other things being equal, far more effective with 
an audience as well as a reader than the invented. Of this all 
dramatists, ancient or modern, as well as epic poets from 
Homer to Dante and Milton were well aware; and the readers 


3 Poetics, cap. 2, 13, 15. 
14 Poetics, cap. 14. 
15 Romance and Tragedy (1922), p. 168. 
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of biography and “ confession” stories bear them out today. 
True or familiar stories require far less in the way of explana- 
tion or justification, of motive, in short. “ What convinces is 
the possible,” says Aristotle (or the student who took the notes); 
“now whereas we are not yet sure as to the possibility of what 
has not happened, that which has happened is manifestly pos- 
sible” (cap. 9). Moreover, what would of itself demand justi- 
fication—the division of the kingdom—comes, like the Weird 
Sisters, the Ghost in Hamlet, and the ominous Iago, where 
Aristotle says it should come, at the beginning of the action 
(cap. 24) —“ outside the piece,” that is to say, in a Greek 
play—for by the villainy of his two daughters Lear’s later 
excesses are sufficiently motived. Of this scene of the division 
Mr. Granville-Barker says: 


The scene in which Lear divides his kingdom is a magnificent 
statement of a magnificent theme. It has a proper formality, and 
there is a certain megalithic grandeur about it, Lear dominating 
it, that we associate with Greek tragedy. Its probabilities are 
neither here nor there. A dramatist may postulate any situation 
he has the means to interpret, if he will abide by the logic of it 
after.1° 


This last sentence applies much better, however, to Othello. 
In the tragedy before us there is no need cf a postulate: more 
than the others, this story has authority; the first scene asserts 
it; the audience expected this situation as they assembled and 
therefore are ready to abide by the logic of it after. 

“ Art is art,” says Goethe, quoted by Yeats,’ “ because it is 
not nature.” Still that is just what our surrealists, pictorial or 
poetical, are nowadays both saying and exemplifying; and 
oftener, in a sense, art is not art, if it is not nature. So it is 
with the subtle and ingenious, who wildly reach beyond her, as 
much as with the clumsy or feeble, who cannot touch her skirts. 
But of high art—witness the @dipus Rex and the Oresteia, 
Hamlet and Macbeth and (though without the supernatural) 
Othello and Lear—Goethe’s dictum does, in a certain limited 
measure, not infrequently hold good. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1° H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, first series (1927), p. 146. 
17 At Stratford-on-Avon.” 
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CARLYLE AND IRVING 
By Tuomas A. Kirpy 


Of Carlyle’s earlier friends Edward Irving is among the more 
interesting and, in many ways, the most important in so far as 
influence is concerned. The account of their friendship forms 
a chapter of varying length or, more accurately perhaps, fills 
numerous scattered paragraphs in every narrative of Carlyle’s 


_ earlier life, whether it be the older and verbose account by 


Froude * or the more recent and even more prolix volumes by 
Wilson.? Both of these biographers together with all others 
who have dealt with the details of Carlyle’s life depend largely 
on the Reminiscences for most of their information regarding 
the relations of the two men.° 

As one reads these two hundred and twenty pages, one be- 
comes aware that, as Carlyle matured, his attitude toward his 
friend Irving changed considerably, the total adulation of the 
Kirkaldy-Edinburgh period being tempered by a somewhat 
more critical point of view when Irving moved, first to Glasgow 
and then on to London and Fame. Reading the following com- 
ment, we must remember that it views Irving from a perspec- 
tive of approximately forty years and that it should therefore 
be taken only as the general sort of estimate it was undoubt- 
edly intended to be: 


From the first, we honestly liked one another, and grew intimate; 
nor was there ever, while we both lived, any cloud or grudge be- 
tween us, or an interruption of our feelings for a day or hour. 
Blessed conquest, of a Friend in this world! # 


More enthusiastic but not essentially different is the following: 


...no man that I have known had a sunnier type of character, or 
so little of hatred towards any man or thing. On the whole, less 
of rage in him than I ever saw combined with such a fund of cour- 


1J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life. 
New York, 1882. 

2—D. A. Wilson, Life of Thomas Carlyle. London, 1923-1934. 

8C, E. Norton (ed), Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle (London, 1887), 2. 
1-220. 

‘ Ibid., p. 27. 
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age and conviction. Noble Irving, he was the faithful elder brother 
of my life in those years; generous, wise, beneficient, all his deal- 
ings and discoursings with me were. Well may I recollect, as 
blessed things in my existence, those Annan and other visits; and 
feel that, beyond all other men, he was helpful to me when I most 
needed help.® 


It would be misleading, however, to consider that such obser- 
vations as these correctly reflect Carlyle’s attitude toward 
Irving throughout the period of their friendship. Even in the 
earlier days Carlyle did not hesitate to qualify his admiration; 
note, for example, the following careful description of Irving’s 
preaching in Glasgow, where, in 1819, his renown as a pulpit 
orator really began: 


It flowed along, not as a swift rolling river, but as a broad, deep 
and bending or meandering one; sometimes it left on you the im- 
pression almost of a fine noteworthy lake. Noteworthy always; 
nobody could mistake it for the Discourse of other than an uncom- 
mon man. Originality and truth of purpose were undeniable in it; 
but there was withal, both in the matter and the manner, a some- 
thing which might be suspected of affectation. . . .® 


It is typical of many of Carlyle’s fairly critical later judgments 
expressed with reference to Irving’s tremendous success in 
London, where the Hatton Garden venture brought him to the 
height of his career and also led to his decline and ultimate 
failure. 

Carlyle’s comments on Irving during these years are fre- 
quent and pointed. It is only too apparent that he was much 
concerned about his friend and not a little worried as to where 
his theological fantasies might eventually lead. The following 
passage is scarcely ‘surprising when placed alongside the one 
just quoted: 


Irving’s Preaching at Hatton Garden, which I regularly attended 
while in his House, and occasionally afterwards, did not strike me 
as superior to his Scotch performances of past time, or, in private 
fact, inspire me with any complete or pleasant feeling. Assent to 
them I could not, except under very wide reservations; nor, grant- 
ing all his postulates, did either matter or manner carry me cap- 
tive, or at any time perfect my admiration. The force and weight 
of what he urged was undeniable, the potent faculty at work, like 


5 Ibid., p. 98. ° Ibid., p. 76. 
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that of Samson heavily striding along with the Gates of Gaza on 
his shoulders; but there was a want of spontaneity and simplicity, 
a something of strained and aggravated, of elaborately intentional, 
which kept jarring on the mind: one felt the bad element to be, 
and to have been, unwholesome to the honourable soul.” 


Quite obviously, unqualified pronouncements concerning Car- 
lyle’s admiration for Irving should be avoided. That the former 
owed much to his earlier colleague is undeniable: friendship, 
inspiration, conversation, encouragement in time of need, flat- 
tery when few were inclined to praise, the free use of a good 


. library, the introduction to Jane Welsh—there is no denying 


the extent nor the depth of Carlyle’s obligations to Edward 
Irving, obligations which Carlyle acknowledges fully and 
frankly. At the same time this fact did not prevent him from 
being highly critical, especially when he came to write of his 
later association with Irving and his impressions of him during 
and after the Hatton Garden—Regent Square years. Carlyle 
seems to have realized almost intuitively the ultimate conse- 
quences of Irving’s activities. Of the latter’s visit to Annan in 
1827, for example, he noted: 


A dreary visit altogether, though an unabatedly affectionate on 
both sides: in what a contrast, thought I, to the old sunshiny visits, 
when Glasgow was headquarters, and everybody was obscure, frank 
to his feelings, and safe! * 


With reference to the gift of tongues he wrote: 


His enthusiastic studies and preachings were passing into the prac- 
tically “ miraculous ”; and to me the most doleful of all phenomena, 
the “ Gift of Tongues” had fairly broken out among the crazed 
weakliest of his wholly rather dim and weakly flock. ... Sorrow 
and disgust were naturally my own feeling: “ How are the mighty 
fallen; my once high Irving come to this, by paltry popularities, 
and Cockney admirations, puddling such a head!” ® 


The conclusion is fairly obvious, I believe, that Carlyle’s 
attitude toward Irving underwent considerable change after 
the period of their earlier acquaintanceship and intimate asso- 
ciation in Scotland. What, then, may be said of Irving’s atti- 
tude toward Carlyle? A careful reading of the Reminiscences 


Ibid., pp. 134-35. 8 Ibid., p. 185. * Ibid., pp. 204-5. 
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reveals an astounding cordiality, a sort of magnanimity which 
is almost surprising when we remember that Carlyle did not 
hesitate to make clear to Irving what his own sentiments were. 
Typical of Irving’s feelings throughout the entire period of 
their friendship, which lasted from 1815 until his death in 1834, 
are the words Carlyle chose to describe him in the latter year: 
“He was very kind and loving... . Certainly in all England 
was no heart, and in all Scotland only two or three, that wished 
us half as well.” *° And of their last meeting Carlyle wrote: 


His manner was sincere, affectionate, yet with a great suppressed 
sadness in it, and as if with a feeling that he must not linger. . . . 
With a fine simplicity of lovingness, he bade us farewell." 


Further corroboration on this point is supplied by the fol- 
lowing hitherto unpublished letter from Irving introducing 
Carlyle to the Reverend John Crossbee of Birmingham: 


My dear Crossbee 


I introduce to you my most valued friend Thomas Carlyle a 
young man of the rarest genius and highest accomplishments, with 
whom, though you may not sympathise in the highest of all sub- 
jects, yet on all things connected with time, and also on many 
things connected with the desire & hope of immortelity [sic] you 
will find the greatest benefit (I have at least) in conversing. 
hope to be able to see you soon. 

Yours most truly 


Edw? Irving 


This John Crossbee is probably the same person whom Car- 
lyle describes as “ one Crosby, a young Licentiate, with glaring 
eyes and no speculation in them, who went afterwards to 
Birmingham. ...”** The incident is recalled somewhat later 
on in the Reminiscences when Carlyle recounts his lengthy visit 
to John Badams of Birmingham.* The year in which the letter 


1° Ibid., p. 212 and passim (e.g., pp. 116-20, 134-40, 167-68) . 

Tbid., p. 216. 

*° The letter, in Irving’s holograph and covering one side of a sheet measuring 
8 by 10 inches, is in my possession. I adopt Irving’s spelling of the name. At the 
top of the sheet in a different hand is written “ 'To Revd John Crossbie, Birningham 
[sic].” Carlyle writes both Crosby and Crosbie. 

*8 Reminiscences, p. 72. Carlyle is noting the fact that he, Crossbee, and Irving 
breakfasted with Dr. Chalmers on one occasion in Glasgow. 

14P_ 153. Apparently Carlyle made no use of the letter; at least he is com- 
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was written is impossible to determine with much precision. 
Since the paper is watermarked 1822, however, that year is 
necessarily the earliest possible date. Since both Irving and 
Crossbee were in Glasgow during the same period (the former 
coming there from Edinburgh in October, 1819, and departing 
for London in July, 1822) and in view of Carlyle’s having been 
with them on at least one occasion, it does not seem probable 
that the letter was composed as early as 1822. My guess is 
1824, the year of the visit to Badams, which Carlyle sets forth 
in considerable detail in the Reminiscences. No doubt Irving 


' had forgotten that Carlyle and Crossbee had met earlier and 


accordingly he wrote the note of introduction. Its warmth and 
sincerity are unmistakable and leave no doubts concerning 
Irving’s feelings toward Carlyle. “If in a gloomy moment,” 
Carlyle once wrote, “I had ever fancied that my friend was 
lost to me, .. . I had shining proof to the contrary very soon.” *° 
In like fashion this letter introducing Carlyle serves as 
“ shining proof” of the esteem in which he was held by one 
of the most widely known religious figures of the period. 


Louisiana State University 


pletely silent on the subject of meeting Irving’s friend. Perhaps he did not 
include him among the persons “notable” or “ quasi-notable” described on pp. 
150 ff. 

*° Ibid., p. 101. He refers to Irving’s help in securing for him the tutorship of 
the Buller brothers at £200 a year, thereby assuring his financial independence for 
a time. 
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THE MEANING OF KEATS’S EVE OF ST. MARK 
By Water E. Hovcuton 


Most criticism of “ The Eve of St. Mark ” has been sterile 
because it has been out of touch with the poem, busy with 
popular superstitions about St. Mark’s Eve; with speculation 
about how the narrative was to develop, or how the hypo- 
thetical story was to express Keats’s personal relations with 
Fanny Brawne; or with the later use of similar names and 
images in “ The Cap and Bells.” Such matters, of course, can 
be of real critical value, but only in so far as they are brought 
to bear upon the actual text, and their relevance is determined 
by the fresh insight, if any, that they yield. Yet these con- 
trolling principles have been largely ignored, with the result 
that scholarship has either distracted attention from the poem 
or distorted its meaning. 

Where, on the other hand, the focus has been on the text, 
the results have been better, but still not adequate, because 
criticism has not gone beyond or below the “ pictorial beauties.” 
No one has asked if and how the various pictures are inter- 
related, or what kind and quality of mood they induce, or 
whether under the surface details there is not a unifying 
concept. 

By its form as well as by its pictorial character, “The Eve 
of St. Mark ” has been peculiarly exposed to both these critical 
hazards. In form, it is,a fragment, and apparently the intro- 
duction to a romance. On February 14, 1819, Keats wrote to 
his brother and sister: 

In my next packet, . . . I shall send you my Pot of Basil, St. 
Agnes’ Eve, and if I should have finished it, a little thing called 


the Eve of St. Mark. You see what fine Mother Radcliffe names 
I have—it is not my fault—I do not search for them. 


Eight months later he again took up the poem and copied it 
out, in a letter to the same correspondents, “ [as] far as I have 
gone.” He did not know, he said, whether he should ever 
finish 


+ The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (Oxford, 1931), 2. 322. 
? Idem, 2. 453, under date of Sept. 20, 1819. By “the poem” or “the poem 
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Given the fragmentary form, plus a title at once suggesting 
analogy with the legend already used for St. Agnes’ Eve, and 
the direction of most criticism is predetermined. It first ap- 
pears in a letter from Dante Gabriel Rossetti to H. B. Forman, 
published by the latter in 1883: 


I copy an extract which I have no doubt embodies the super- 
stition in accordance with which Keats meant to develope his 
poem. It is much akin to the belief connected with the Eve of 
St. Agnes. 

‘It was believed that if a person, on St. Mark’s Eve, placed him- 
self near the church-porch when twilight was thickening, he would 


’ behold the apparition of those persons in the parish who were to be 


seized with any severe disease that year, go into the church. If 
they remained there it signified their death; if they came out again 
it portended their recovery.’ * 


This note was followed by another after Rossetti, sometime 
later, had pounced on a passage in Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne. Keats had said, “I could write a Poem which I have 
in my head, which would be a consolation for people in such a 
situation as mine. I would show some one in Love as I am, 
with a person living in such Liberty as you do.”* To Ros- 
setti the poem referred to—though there is no evidence—was 
almost certainly “none other than the fragmentary Eve of 
St. Mark.” * And so at once he coupled this letter with the 
superstition—and got the story: 


By the light of the extract .. . I judge that the heroine—remorseful 
after trifling with a sick and now absent lover—might make her 


as we have it ” I mean the poem as first printed by Lord Houghton in Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of John Keats in 1848 (New York, 1848, pp 377-80), 
which is substantially reproduced in The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. B. 
Forman (Oxford, 1906) and later editions, or in The Poems of John Keats, 
ed. E. de Sélincourt (London, 1905) and later editions. With the exception of the 
last five lines (115-19), and with certain minor variations, this is the poem Keats 
wrote out in the September letter. 

® The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats, ed. H. B. Forman 
(London, 1883), 2. 320-1, in a note to the text. In the same year George Milner 
published (in “On Some Marginalia Made by Dante G. Rossetti in a Copy of 
Keats’ Poems,” The Manchester Quarterly, 2 [1883], 8) almost exactly the same 
statement taken from the back flyleaf of Rossetti’s copy. 

* Letters, 2. 548, dated “ [August 1820?]” by M. B. Forman. There is no date 
in the Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne (London, 1878), p. 106, which 
Rossetti was using. 

5 Poetical Works (1883), 2. 321. 
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way to the minster-porch to learn his fate by the spell, and perhaps 
see his figure enter but not return.® 


In Claude Finney’s opinion this is the key to the complete 
poem as planned, and he thinks Rossetti’s conjecture confirmed 
by all that we now know of Keats’s state of mind and body in 
February, 1819, as well as in August, 1820, when the letter 
was apparently written—very jealous, confined to his room 
with a sore throat, with Fanny going to a round of balls.” 
All this speculation would be harmless enough except for 
the fact that once we read these notes, then we start reading 
the actual poem, almost in spite of ourselves, in the light of an 
unwritten and quite hypothetical story. After all, in the poem 
Bertha is not in love and not remorseful, and not remotely 
interested in who is or is not entering the cathedral. She is 
fascinated by a legend, but it is not the legend of St. Mark’s 
Eve; it is the legend “ Of Sainté Markis life and dethe.” But 
ever since 1883 thousands of readers, faced with these notes, 
especially that on the superstition, in almost every edition, 
scholarly or textbook, have been persuaded to look hard for 
something which is not there, with the result that very few, I 
suspect, have been able to see what is there. What happened 
to a professional like Sidney Colvin must surely have happened 
to many an amateur: his knowledge of the superstition caused 
him unconsciously to apply to the fragment what is true, if at 
all, only of the poem as it might have been completed: “ Nearly 
allied with the Eve of St. Agnes,” he wrote in the popular 
English Men of Letters series, “ is the fragment in the four-foot 


ballad metre, which Keats composed on the parallel popular. 


belief connected with the eve of St. Mark.” * 

It is true that Keats had this belief in his mind; that he 
wrote sixteen lines describing it in his own Middle English; and 
even that those sixteen lines have been placed between lines 98 
and 99 by at least four distinguished scholars. But what are 
the facts? In 1906 Forman examined a holograph leaf from a 


® Ibid. It is fair to note that Rossetti added a qualification (on p. 322): that 
the poem might not have been commenced with Fanny Brawne in mind, but that 
after beginning, Keats probably saw how well the story would fit his own situation. 

7 Claude L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
2. 566-7. 

5 Keats (London, 1887), p. 164. The italics are mine. 
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scrapbook of Keats’s (the so-called Sabin Scrapbook) which 
contained on one side lines 99-114 of the poem, and on the 
other side sixteen lines, also in “ Middle English,” which had 
not been known before, and which gave a simplified account 
of the superstition.” This passage was on the righthand leaf, 
and thus made possible the assumption that it preceded the 
similar “ Middle English ” passage on the reverse side, which 
begins at line 99 of the poem. Furthermore, there was a re- 
jected reading of the last couplet which, had it been retained, 


would have made an easy transition to line 99: 


And everichon shall by thefe] go 
Truly mine auctour says it so. 


After which, supposedly, the poem continued, “ Als writith he 
of swevenis,...” 

In 1913 there turned up a second MS. of “ The Eve of St. 
Mark ” containing the extra lines, the second volume of the 
Woodhouse transcripts. Woodhouse had copied them from the 
Sabin leaf,’? but he had not drawn any such conclusions as 
those suggested above. Instead, he had put them at the end 
after a blank space, separating them from the poem as it stands 
“as if they were new verses which Keats had not interwoven 
into the text.” "* And that is everything we know about the 
lines. They do not appear in either of the autograph MSS. of 
the poem; nor in any other transcript; nor in the first printed 
version by Lord Houghton in 1848.” 

On the basis of these facts, what seems a sound conclusion? 
That the passage belongs after line 98 and should be printed 
there? By no means. That the passage probably belongs after 
line 98 and consequently may be printed there? Hardly. All 
that the evidence warrants, I think, is that Keats knew the 
legend and probably intended to work it into the poem; and— 


®The announcement was made by Forman in The Bookman (London), 31 
(Oct., 1906). 16-17, but he gave a much fuller account of the MS. in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of that year (cited in n. 2), pp. I-li, from which the facts I 
give just below are taken. Facing p. 342 was a collotype facsimile of the leaf. 

2° According to H. W. Garrod, in his edition of The Poetical Works of John 
Keats (Oxford, 1939), p. 452n., this is shown by Woodhouse’s notes. 

4 Claude Finney, 2. 565, and cf. p. 708. Colvin, The Poems of John Keats 
(New York, 1915), 1. xiv, makes a similar statement. 

12 See the Garrod edition, p. 452n., and p. 449 for a list of all the MSS. 
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though this is more doubtful—that at one time he considered 
inserting the sixteen lines describing it after line 98, to be 
followed by lines 99-114, but thought better of it (for a reason 
suggested below), canceled the final couplet that made the 
transition easy, and reserved the lines for possible insertion 
later on. Something like that seems a reasonable deduction. 
And Middleton Murry has come to much the same conclusion. 
After quoting the lines in a note to the poem, he said: “ This 
passage . . . appears to have formed no part of the original 
version. Possibly it marks an abandoned attempt to continue 
the poem in the autumn of 1819. Its chief value is that it con- 
firms the established opinion as to the legend which Keats had 
in mind.” ** Precisely: had in mind, but not in the original 
version. 

Yet, strange as it seems, Forman and de Sélincourt, Colvin 
and Garrod have all accepted the lines as part of the original 
poem. And still stranger, Forman and Colvin, for all their 
positive conclusions, have expressed the gravest doubts! 
Though Forman introduced the passage by saying, “ Here are 
the sixteen lines, which immediately precede line 99,” only a 
moment before he was remarking that it was “not of equal 
quality with what we had already,” and that it “ may have 
been specially rejected, not merely dropped with the whole 
scheme of the unfinished poem.” ** Colvin printed the passage 
after line 98 without any note of caution, when in point of 
fact he believed, as we learn from the general preface, that in 
the light of the Woodhouse transcript “there is no certainty 
about this *—no certainty, that is, that it belonged in the 
text at all.*° But unhappily there has been only certainty for 
hundreds of trusting readers of the poem who did not happen 


18 The Poems and Verses of John Keats (London, 1930), 2. 584. Cf. also Claude 
Finney, 2. 708, who, after saying that the lines were composed in Sept. 1819, prob- 
ably on Sunday the 19th, then continues, “but he did not perfect these verses 
and fit them into the romance; he did not copy them, therefore, into the version in 
the journal letter.” If Finney is right about the date of composition (he gives no 
evidence), this argument is very telling. 

**In the Oxford edition of 1906 (see n. 2) and later editions, p. 1; and under 
the reproduction of the holograph (1906 ed., facing p. 342) Forman wrote: “A 
hitherto lost passage belonging between lines 98 and 99.” 

15 Colvin’s edition (see n. 11), 2. 81, for the text; 1. xiv, for the confession in 
the preface. 
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to read Colvin’s preface. And now within the past few years 
both Garrod and Forman have even inserted the lines into the 
poem, Garrod at least numbering them with letters,’* but 
Forman not giving the slightest indication of their very ques- 
tionable status.’’ Since these scholars and their editions carry 
the greatest prestige, there is real danger that on far too shaky 
evidence the passage may become a permanent part of “The 
Eve of St. Mark,” and thus make it still more difficult for 
the future readers to grasp the real meaning of the poem as 
it stands. 

Other critics who have avoided the distractions mentioned 
above and looked directly at the text have adopted the aes- 
thetic approach, accepting “ pictorial beauties ” as the end and 
aim of the poem. “ What,” asks George Ford in his recent 
book, “‘ What is the fragmentary Eve of St. Mark if not pure 
word-painting? ”, and he need not stay for an answer.’* It 
was the Pre-Raphaelites and the critics trained in their school, 
notably Colvin and Amy Lowell, who have made that a 
commonplace of criticism.’® We must “ not merely read,” said 
Amy Lowell, “but see, first the Minster square, then the 
panelled room ... ,” on to the aesthetic conclusion that “ noth- 
ing matters here but the extraordinary beauty of the poem 
itself.” 2° In one respect, however, Amy Lowell went further. 
If she would not define the mood created by the pictures, nor 
yet look below the surface to the unifying idea, she saw that 
“The Eve of St. Mark,” fragment though it is, was none the 
less a completed work of art. “St. Mark ranks so high among 
Keats’s works as to be the equal of any.... It is as nearly 


° Edition cited in n. 10, pp. 452-3. 

17 The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats, ed. H. B. Forman 
(New York, 1938-1939), 4. 175-6. If de Sélincourt’s edition is ever reprinted, no 
doubt that too would put the passage into the text, since he accepted it without 
question as belonging between lines 98 and 99 (he says “between lines 90 and 
92,” but that must be a misprint): see the “ Addenda-Notes ” under the poem in 
his 2nd (1907) and later editions (title in n. 2 above). 

18 Keats and the Victorians (New Haven, 1944), p. 36. 

19 Cf. Colvin, Keats (cited in n. 8), p. 165, where he finds the chief interest of 
the poem to lie in “ its pictorial brilliance and charm of workmanship,” and goes 
on to draw the obvious connections with Rossetti and Morris, both of whom 
admired it greatly. 

2° John Keats (Boston and New York, 1925), 2. 327, 329. The quotation that 
follows is on p. 326. 
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perfect of its kind as a poem can be.... There is not a re- 
dundant word, and not a word too few.” This is an exaggera- 
tion but at least it is the exaggeration of a truth. It points 
toward the poem and not away from it.** If we now turn to 
the text with the intention of analyzing its “ wholeness,” we 
may come closer to its meaning. 


“The Eve of St. Mark ” is built on the principle of contrast. 
We are aware at once of two pictures, complementing each 
other. Outside is the cathedral town, the city streets washed 
by April rain, the tolling Sabbath bell, the people moving 
quietly to evensong, and the surrounding hills and valleys, 
green and chilly in early spring. Inside is a girl, sitting in a 
paneled room overlooking the minster-square, reading her book. 
Both pictures are not only sharply etched, they are also skil- 
fully interwoven. After the shift to the inside (23-38), we 
glance back to the cathedral street through Bertha’s window 
(39-47) ; then return to her reading (at 48), until, as night 
comes down, we hear “ the still foot-fall of one returning home- 
wards late,” and notice that the clamorous daws are now asleep 
(57-66) , before we turn back again to the room and the read- 
ing (67-119). The important thing to notice, however, is that 
this contrast, when looked at organically, really disappears, be- 
cause in the major and basic contrast which is at the core of 
the poem both outside and inside unite to support the same 
pole. And, indeed, Keats finally brought them together in 
lines 67-68: 


All was silent, all was gloom, 
Abroad and in the homely room: 2? 


*1 This may also be said of Arlo Bates’s remark, Poems by John Keats (Boston, 
U. S. A., and London, 1896), p. 297: “The completeness and harmony of the 
impression in this fragment are by no means the least of the wonders of Keat’s 
poetry.” 

°° Cf. Claude Finney’s interpretation, 2. 569, which, based on a slightly different 
reading, also records an impression of harmony rather than contrast: “ Here, as in 
The Eve of St. Agnes, there is a series of enveloping settings; but here they create 
an effect of harmony instead of contrast. The bluish hills and green vallies cold 
enfold the silent streets of the cathedral town, filled with patient folk and slow; 

. and the silent streets, crowded with staid and pious companies, enfold the 
silent room, overlooking the minster-square.” 
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That suggests at once the opposite elements in the poem which 
are far from gloomy and homely, and so points to the real 
antithesis that underlies its meaning. 

This is the juxtaposition, so dear to the romantics, of the 
near and familiar, the conventional and commonplace, with the 
strange, curious, and far-off, the visionary and the exotic. In 
the poem this contrast is given both pictorial and conceptual 
expression. Pictorially the initial setting—town and room and 
a heroine with the quite ordinary name of Bertha, staidly 
dressed in black and white—is mundane and contemporary. 
“ The dull and quiet Sunday evening represented,” wrote Wil- 
liam Bell Scott in 1885, “is of our time in any cathedral town 
in England, not the Sunday evening of old when mornmg Mass 
was the religious observance, and the evening was spent in 
longbow and popinjay games and practice.... Every item 
of the description is modern.” * Every item, that is, except 
the “ curious volume ” and the oriental screen. The volume is 
brilliant with medieval illumination of “a thousand things ” 
far-away and mysterious—saints and martyrs, the breastplate 
of Moses, a winged lion, and so on. This effect is reinforced by 
the later passage in “ Middle English ’—by its very language, 
of course, as well as by what it says. And the closing reference 
to Venice, it should be noted, is to medieval Venice, when the 
body of St. Mark was supposedly brought home from Alex- 
andria by Venetian sailors. “In creating the broad antithesis 
of past and present, Keats has used an effective distinction in 
color. The “ golden broideries ” and “ golden mice,” the “ fiery 
blaze” of martyrs, the “azure saints in silver rays,’ the 
“golden star, or dagger bright,” with “the tapers’ shine at 
Venice,” all have a brilliance and warmth, and a touch of 
unreal exaggeration, in comparison with which the quieter, 
cooler hues of green valleys and chilly faint sunset outside, and 
within, the gloomy chamber, presently streaked with shadows 
from “ the dismal coal,” and Bertha’s black dress, suggest the 
known and familiar life of a nineteenth-century town. 

The romantic theme is then given fresh development, as in 
music, with the introduction into this “ homely room” of an 


23Tn a letter to Sidney Colvin, quoted in the latter’s John Keats: His Life and 
Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and After-Fame (London, 1918), p. 440. 
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oriental screen, as exotic as the manuscript. And the second 
image is not only linked to the first by the reference to “ Lima 
mice” (cf. the “ golden mice ” of 38), but contrasted, like the 


' first, with the near and commonplace when a macaw (who, by 


the way, is brilliantly colored, in addition to living far from 
England) is contrasted with Bertha’s home-bred variety of 
parrot. 

Finally, the theme undergoes a subtle modulation as the 
strange in the sense of the exotic passes into the strange in the 
sense of the fantastic, given a touch of the preternatural. After 
Bertha lights the fire, 


Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 
Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair, 
The parrot’s cage, and panel square; .. . (73-6) 
Glower’d about, as it would fill 

The room with wildest forms and shades, 
As though some ghostly queen of spades 
Had come to mock behind her back, 
And dance, and ruffle her garments black. 


The juxtaposition of fantasy and reality—related, as we 
shall see, to the conceptual meaning—rests not only on the 
contrast of the “ ghostly queen ” with the “ maiden fair” (39) , 
but also on that of the “wildest forms and shades” with 
“ patient folk and slow” (20), with 


. staid and pious companies, 
Warm from their fire-side orat’ries; 
And moving, with demurest air, 
To even-song, and vesper prayer. (15-18) 


In passing, we see again how the antiphonal notes of “ inside ” 
and “ outside ” become one note, like a base and treble C, in 
the larger and fundamental antithesis of the poem. 

Beneath its pictorial embodiment, this antithesis is also ex- 
pressed dramatically, and in terms which can be translated into 
an “idea.” To see this we have to concentrate on Bertha, on 
the direction of her thinking and the circumstances of her life. 
“ All day long, from earliest morn,” the volume has “ taken 
captive her two eyes,” but by no means merely for its pictures 
or its romantic “ color.” She is reading the text (note 48, 83, 
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89), and the text is a medieval Legenda Sanctorum, that is, 
“ Readings in the Lives of the Saints.” ** Bertha’s mind is on 
“ saintly imageries ” (56), on 

Martyrs in a fiery blaze, 

Azure saints in silver rays, (31-2) 


and above all on the Evangelist Mark, who was both saint and 
martyr. For this being his eve, her turning at last to St. Mark 
is altogether natural; and the function of the eve in the poem 
as we have it is to suggest the legend, not the superstition. St. 


’ Mark’s lion is first mentioned (35), then his legend (52), 


which Bertha is reading as the daylight fails. Whereupon, too 
excited to stop, she strikes “a lamp from the dismal coal ” and 
continues: 

Untir’d she read the legend page, 

Of holy Mark, from youth to age, 

On land, on sea, in pagan chains, 

Rejoicing for his many pains. (89-92) 


Then follows the quotation from the MS., and as we now read 
it, we see that its role is by no means simply to reinforce the 
medieval atmosphere but rather to reiterate the theme of saint- 


hood and martyrdom, and again to focus specifically on St. 
Mark. 
—‘Als writith he of ... 
. .. how a litling child mote be 
A saint er its nativitie, 
Gif that the modre (God her blesse!) 
Kepen in solitarinesse, 
And kissen devoute the holy croce. 
Of Goddes love, and Sathan’s force,— 
He writith; and thinges many mo: 
Of swiche thinges I may not show. 
Bot I must tellen verilie 
Somdel of Sainté Cicilie, 
And chieflie what he auctorethe 
Of Sainté Markis life and dethe’: (99, 103-14) 


*4'The most famous example of the type is the Legenda Aurea, complied by 
Jacobus de Voragine in the 13th century, subsequently translated and printed by 
Caxton in 1483, and by G. Ryan and H. Ripperger in 1941, as The Golden Legend. 
It contains “Sainté Markis life and dethe” as well as an account of St. Cecilia, 
mentioned by Keats in 112. It is worth noticing that when Keats speaks of “ the 
legend of St. Mark” (52) or “the legend page of holy Mark” ( 89-90), he is 
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St. Cecilia, of course, is the Roman virgin who suffered martyr- 
dom at the hands of Almachius, provost of Rome, in the third 
century. For St. Mark’s death I quote a passage from Caxton’s 
version of The Golden Legend, which in future editions of 
Keats ought to displace, I think, the old quotation from 
Brand’s Antiquities about St. Mark’s Eve: 


Now it happened on Easter day, when S. Mark sang mass, they 
assembled all and put a cord about his neck, and after, drew him 
throughout the city, and said: Let us draw the bubale [the ox] to 
the place of bucale [the abattoir]. And the blood ran upon the 
stones, and his flesh was torn piecemeal that it lay upon the pave- 
ment all bebled. After this they put him in prison, where an angel 
came and comforted him, and after came our Lord for to visit 
and comfort him, saying: Pax tibi Marce evangelista meus. 
Peace be to thee Mark, mine Evangelist! be not in doubt, for I 
am with thee and shall deliver thee. And on the morn they put 
the cord about his neck and drew him like as they had done tofore, 
and cried: Draw the bubale, and when they had drawn he thanked 
God and said: Into thy hands Lord, I commend my spirit, and he 
thus saying died. Then the paynims would have burnt his body, 
but the air began suddenly to change and to hail, lighten and 
thunder, in such wise that every man enforced him to flee, and 
left there the holy body alone. Then came the christian men and 
bare it away, and buried it in the church, with great joy, honour, 
and reverence. This was in the year of our Lord fifty- -seven, in the 
time that Nero was emperor. 

And it happed in the year of grace four hundred and sixty-six 
in the time of Leo the emperor, that the Venetians translated the 
body of S. Mark from Alexandria to Venice.?® 


That, or some similar passage, was exactly what Bertha’s eyes 
finally fell upon: 


At length her constant eyelids come 

Upon the fervent martyrdom; 

Then lastly to his holy shrine, 

Exalt amid the tapers’ shine 

At Venice,— (115-19) 


The important thing to grasp is not merely that the theme of 


using the word quite properly and strictly in the medieval sense to mean not myth 
or fable (and therefore not the “legend” or superstition of St. Mark’s Eve) but 
the actual story of St. Mark. 

°5 The Golden Legend, or Lives of the Saints, as Englished by William Caxton 
(London, 1900), 3. 136-7. 
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sainthood and martyrdom runs right through the poem, reach- 
ing its high point in the final lines, but also that Bertha’s reac- 
tion is almost ecstatic. The book holds her captive, all day 
long and on into the night (26-27); she is too excited to be 
tired (83, 89) and too enthralled to take her eyes off the page 
(115) ; she rejoices for his many pains (92), that is, rejoices at 
the divine faith and the divine support which sustained St. 
Mark in the midst of suffering; she pauses a moment, and 
looks up 

With aching neck and swimming eyes, 

And daz’d with saintly imageries. (55-6) 


There, so to speak, is the dream, the longing. And the 
reality? The humdrum life of a provincial town in nineteenth- 
century England, “ fill’d with patient folk and slow,” shuffling 
by, to the church and home again, tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow; and Bertha looking out on the same minster which 
was once the animating center of what a different world. Could 
it be that the basic contrast of the poem is a tragic contrast, 
and that the ideal, the vision of saintly glory, is brought into 
pitiful contrast with the actual? Is there a tragic suggestion 
of frustration at the bottom of the poem? There are the lines 
(with my italics) : 

All was silent, all was gloom, 
Abroad and in the homely room: 
Down she sat, poor cheated soul! 


And struck a lamp from the dismal coal; °° 
(67-70) 


One thinks at once of the Prelude to Middlemarch, which I 
shall quote at some length, since it seems to me a most illumi- 
nating commentary on the poem: 


Who that cares much to know the history of man, . . . has not 
dwelt, at least briefly, on the life of Saint Theresa, has not smiled 


26 Cf. what Yeats said of Synge’s tragic heroes and heroines in his “ Preface io 
Synge’s Poems and Translations,” Essays (New York, 1924), p. 383: “‘ Person after 
person in these laughing, sorrowful, heroic plays is, ‘the like of the little children 
do be listening to the stories of an old woman, and do be dreaming after in the 
dark night it’s in grand houses of gold they are, with speckled horses to ride, and 
do be waking again in a short while and they destroyed with the cold, and the 
thatch dripping, maybe, and the starved ass braying in the yard.” 
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with some gentleness at the thought of the little girl walking forth 
one morning hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, to go and 
seek martyrdom in the country of the Moors? Out they toddled 
from rugged Avila, wide-eyed and helpless-looking as two fawns, 
but with human hearts, already beating to a national idea; uatil 
domestic reality met them in the shape of uncles, and turned them 
back from their great resolve. That child-pilgrimage was a fit 
beginning. Theresa’s passionate, ideal nature demanded an epic 
life; . . . fed from within, [she] soared after some _ illimitable 
satisfaction .. . 

That Spanish woman who lived three hundred years ago, was 
certainly not the last of her kind. Many Theresas have been born 
who found for themselves no epic life wherein there was a constant 
unfolding of far-resonant action; perhaps only a life of mistakes, 
the offspring of a certain spiritual grandeur ill-matched with the 
meanness of opportunity; perhaps a tragic failure which found no 
sacred poet and sank unwept into oblivion . . . 

Here and there is born a Saint Theresa, foundress of nothing, 
whose loving heartbeats and sobs after an unattained goodness 
tremble off and are dispersed among hindrances, instead of centring 
in some long-recognizable deed. 


This is not to claim that Keats sat down with any such 
definite idea in his mind. Had he done so, the tragic note 
would have been more explicit and pointed, and not, as it is, 
implicit, felt more than recognized. What happened, I suspect, 
is pretty much what Eliot once described as a common occur- 
rence. “ What is the experience,” he asked, “ that the poet is 
so bursting to communicate? ” And answered, “ By the time 
it has settled down into a poem it may be so different from 
the original experience as to be hardly recognizable. The ‘ ex- 
perience ’ in question may be the result of a fusion of feelings 
so numerous, and ultimately so obscure in their origins, that 
even if there be communication of them, the poet may hardly 
be aware of what he is communicating; and what is there to be 
communicated was not in existence before the poem was com- 
pleted.” ** Keats sat down, let us say, to write another romance 
on another superstition, this time St. Mark’s Eve. He began 
perhaps with nothing more specific in mind than to introduce 
the heroine, living near a cathedral. As he started writing, a 
number of “ feelings,” to use Eliot’s term, caught his imagina- 


27T_ S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), p. 131. 
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tion. He focused, as we know, on “ the sensation of walking 
about an old country Town in a coolish evening.” ** Shifting 
inside, the same pictorial vision was turned on the room, and 
especially on the screen and the shadows. Then, as he sketched 
the heroine reading, the theme of martyrdom, suggested by St. 
Mark, was introduced and gradually developed until it domi- 
nated the poem, not unconnected, in those obscure origins 
which Eliot speaks of, with his own death-wish on the one 
hand, and on the other, his sense of frustration. By the time 
he reached line 119, Keats must have known that his “ intro- 
duction” had gone off on another tangent, unfitted now for 
the story he had planned. The legend of St. Mark, and not 
of his Eve, had run away with him. If the sixteen lines written 
about the latter had ever actually gotten into the poem, after 
line 98, he now cut them out (they were clearly irrelevant) , 
and left the fragment as it stood, a poem in its own right.” 

I attach no value to this hypothetical reconstruction in itself. 
Its value is purely critical. It helps us to understand how the 
poem could have been written. It isolates and accounts for its 
limitations: the excessive attention given the screen, for though 
the screen harmonizes with the exotic strain in the poem, it is 
not integral to the main theme of martyrdom; the amount of 
detail devoted to the shadows, for though, here again, to the 
extent that the shadows set up a contrast with Bertha and the 
townsfolk, they harmonize with the deeper suggestion of vision 
and reality, nevertheless they may be said to combine rather 
than to fuse with that suggestion; and finally the failure, 
partly for the reason just given, partly from its placing in the 
poem, to make the tragic implication sufficiently sharp. Are 
not these exactly the sort of deficiencies we might have pre- 
dicted in a poem whose meaning evolved, in some such way as 
I have conjectured, during the course of writing? Had Keats 
intended from the start to write the poem he did, he might 


°8 Letters, 2. 453 (September 20, 1819; journal letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats) . 

2° Tf at some future time a new letter or a new MS. should prove, despite all the 
present evidence to the contrary, that Keats’s final intention was to use these lines 
after 1. 98, that would not change the meaning of the poem as it stands: It would 
only lessen its artistic value by lessening its coherence; and I should then add the 
passage to the list of limitations which I mention in the next paragraph. 
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have avoided them, or been more willing to rectify them. As 
it was he let them stand—with an apology: “I hope you will 
like this,” he said, “ for all its Carelessness,” *° a remark which, 
since it can hardly refer to the careful choice of diction and 
imagery, must refer to the form. 

But the carelessness is not great. Though tempted toward a 
series of loosely connected pictures, Keats managed to fasten 
his imagination on a unifying principle, the romantic contrast 
of the familiar and the strange. He gave it embodiment in the 
figure of a modern girl in an English town reading medieval 
legends and dreaming of marytrdom. And he cut under the 
surface to suggest the human tragedy implicit in the situation. 


Wellesley College 


®° Letters, 2. 456 (September 20, 1819). 
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